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“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 
mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 


ative purposes. 


Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRRIES| 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, tn all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 


GREY and BUFF. 


When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker 


H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main 9319 


Don’t Wait Until the Last Minute to Obtain 
Your Winter’s Supply of 


Carbon Briquets 


Order them Now at Our Reduced Summer Rates 
$8.00 PerTFon $4.25PerHalf Ton $2.25 Per Quarter Ton 


FREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS, 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 


The automatic telephone rep- 
resents electricity’s most mod- 
ern application—in the field of 
telephonic communication. 


The 
HOMEPHONE 


affords a direct, INSTANTA- 
NEOUS connecticn—a feature 
well worth remembering. Call 
Contract Departirent F 98, 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 
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Broadway 
at Eighth 


That's where 
You Can Rent 
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LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Hom, 60127 Main 5647 
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The Citizens National Bank 


Of Los Angeles, California 
Corner Third and Main Streets 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As Called for by the Comptroller of the Currency, June 30, 1914 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts $ 8,094,822.62 
UitzedsStates Bom@tisttat par) 1,001 ,000.C0 
Municipal and Other Bonds 599,007.50 
Bonds to Secure Postal Deposits 124,000.00 
Other Real-Estate Owned 19,083.33 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 143,763.32 
Furniture and Fixtures None 
Five Per Cent. Fund » 50,000.00 
Cash and Due fyom-Bapks _. ooo 48. a..........-. oes, 085,675.85 


$13,617,352.62 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $ 1,900,000.00 
Spy yi Ae mr i 509,000.00 
Undivided Profits, ies Expenses ‘and Taxes paid 215,972.49 
Reserved for Taxes . . aM S972 
Gircilation 989, 497.50 
Letgers®ot Credit... 1 ee.c. 40. 1 ew eee. 143,808.60 
Deposits 10,256,681.31 


$13,617,352.62 
Interest paid on deposits. Inquire of us about placing your indi- 
vidual checking accounts on a 2 per cent. interest basis. 
A. J. WATERS President 
J. ROSS CLARK... «... VieesrreseeE. T. PETTIGREW Cashier 
M. J. MONNETTE ...Vice-Pres. GEO. E. F DUFFET. Asst. Cash. 
WM. W. WOODS ...Vice-Pres) GEORGE BUGBEE. Asst. Cash. 
R. W. KENNY Vicescmes 11, DW, IVEY ........ wAssteeCash. 
3 per cent. per annum interest paid on three months’ deposits; 4 
per cent. per annum on six months’ deposits. 


Statement of the Condition of the 


CITIZENS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
308-310 So. Broadway, at the Close of Business, June 30, 1914 
RESOURCES 
$ 2,674,791.72 
488,666.34 
27,455.51 
549,831.93 


$3,740,745.50 


$ 500,000.00 
Surplus 115,000.00 
Undivided Profits 24a G4 


Reserve for Interest and Taxes epi dw) 47) 
Deposits 3,098,922 59 


$3,740,745.50 
All of the stock of the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank is owned 
by the stockholders of the Citizens National Bank. 


New Line to San Bernardino 


Q PE N S CELEBRATION . 


IN HONOR OF 


Saturd AY | ROADS COMPLETION 


J U L. Y San Bernardino 


1] 1] TH Saturday and Sunday 


JULY 11 - 12 


EIGHT TRAINS DAILY 
IN EACH DIRECTION 
THE SERVICE of com. | BIG PROGRAMS 


FOPT --4 CANVENTENCE 


[RIC RAILWAY 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE —- The Graphic is published every 
Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. ‘The subscription price is $2.50 a 
year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 cents, payable in 
advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sample copies free on appli- 
cation. News dealers and agents in the interior supplled direct 
from ‘The Graphie office. Subseribers wishing their address 
changed sbould give their old as well as their new location. 
Checks, drafts, postal orders, ete., should be made payable to 
The Graphic. Address 


Publication Office: 114 E. Fourth St. 
Telephone: Home A 4482. 
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Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PUBLIC GOLF COURSE BLOCKADERS 


TTENTION of Hon. Martin Betkouski and 
A his colleagues in the city council, who are 
opposing the installation of a public golf course 
in Griffith Park, is called to the fact that there 
are now sixty-three public golf links in the United 
States which have regularly organized clubs, fifty 
of which have signified their intention of joining 
the Association of Public Golf Clubs. Their ob- 
ject is to provide more public links and to im- 
prove in every way possible the existing public 
courses. Among other features an annual golf 
tournament is planned in which members of pub- 
lic golf clubs of Canada will be invited to partici- 
pate. 

It is amazing that Betkowski and his associates 
should so misunderstand the purpose of the park 
commission as to refuse to lend their official in- 
fluence to so worthy an object which the public 
spirit of the park board has made possible. IJn- 
stead of commending the efforts of the commuis- 
sion to give the public access to links intended 
solely for the use of those unable to afford the 
luxury of membership in a country club the pur- 
blind council, led by the narrow-visioned Bet- 
kowski, has even refused to let any of the free 
labor of the city be used in preparing the golf 
course, for which a portion of Griffith Park is 
so admirably adapted. Without any outside aid 
the park commission has so nearly completed the 
links that an appropriation of only $3000 will 
hnish the course, thereby giving healthy enjoy- 
ment to thousands of clerks and artisans an- 
nually. This comparatively small sum the Bet- 
kowski brigade refuses to grant. 


It is kindness to the stubborn obstructionists to 
attribute their declination to tgnorance and not 
to rank demagoguery. Perhaps, they really believe 
the adult public is not interested in golf. They 
should study the statistics which Chicago fur- 
nishes and learn that 180,000 men and women, un- 
able to avail themselves of the luxury of country 
club privileges, played over the public golf links 
of that city last year, which, of course, were ac- 
cessible only six months of that period. The fact 
that an association of public golf clubs has been 
formed having the large membership noted above 
should indicate to Betkowski and his misguided 
confreres the broad spirit existing elsewhere and 
cause them to execute a change of front. In this 
city, of all others, a public golf course should be 
established over which our adult public could 
play the year round. 

Shame on the false and petty spirit that denies 
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public comforts to our working population! Here 
is a capital sport, that makes for better, becatise 
healthier, citizenship, and it is withheld from 
thousands for want of a beggarly $3000. The 
Betkowskis would vote millions for a municipal 
fallacy, spelling economic waste, and reject an 
inspiring and meritorious project in the true in- 
terests of the people that will pay for itself in 
healthy exercise ten thousand fold annually. Los 
Angeles is in dire straits when its legislative body 
is composed of such pitiful stuff! 


ON THE HIGH COST OF LOSING 


\ ILLIONATIRES are only human when they 

seek to curtail expenses that are a heavy 
drain on their purses. The richer the individual 
the more prone he is to irritation when one of 
his projects goes awry and disproves his judg- 
ment. He is so used to seeing his investments 
profitable that he cannot conceive it possible for 
him to blunder in this respect; he thinks he has 
only to stick to his guns and continue to furnish 
the ammunition and victory will perch on _ his 
banners. What a sad jar to his amour propre to 
discover that his undertaking is hopeless and. that 
he may sink millions in it with the same disas- 
trous result ahead—failure. 


These, probably, are the bitter reflections of a 
local millionaire whose fatal greed for power led 
him to invest in newspaper properties, without 
possessing a single attribute calculated to con- 
spire to success. Not content with controlling 
the sad destinies of a smug afternoon daily, in an 
unhappy hour, and contrary to the best judg- 
ment of his associates intrusted with the actual 
management of his post-meridian sheet, he 
launched a morning paper in a field already well 
occupied and for three years has had his heart- 
strings, together with his purse-strings, well 
wrung for his foolhardiness. Last week his 
Morning Mistake reached its third expensive an- 
niversary, which was celebrated by a sharp cut in 
expenses, achieved by discharging no little of its 
staff worth while and putting extra work on the 
force of the afternoon paper. The publisher, evi- 
dently, has “stood the gaff” as long as he can and 
is now preparing to take soundings, much as the 
sperm whale does when the harpoon reaches his 
blubber. Presently, the public will not only see, 
but hear, the blubber of the publisher. 


Nor will his wailings prove a surprise to the in- 
itiated. The paper is said to have cost its owner an 
average of thirty thousand dollars a month since 
its inception, or upward of a million dollars in the 
three years of its expensive existence. If there 
were really room for a third morning daily in Los 
Angeles there would be commendable heroism 
exhibited by its rich owner in endeavoring to 
finance it to a self-supporting basis, but one has 
only to look abroad to discern the folly of pro- 
longing its life. Chicago, with its two and a half 
millions of population has failed to support two 
morning dailies, to say nothing of a third; the 
Tritune im that city is a money maker, the 
Repord-Herald never was; nor yet the IJnter- 
Oceae. Sitece the consolidation of the two latter 
papers thers jis hope for the Herald, which sur- 
vives but | three morning dailies, irrespective of 
Heses’s © xe@mniner, could not all make a living in 
the Mlvi metropolis, how much less the 
chames Wr tree to succeed in Los Angeles, only 
one-itl! the gize of Chicago. 


Paor deg. also poor devil! In its thirty-six 
checheted sachs the superfluous third has had a 


dozen differsm’ managers, all of whom have been 


handicapped by the whims and suspicions of the 
owner. They have been harassed and _ harried 
beyond human endurance and although the 
emolument was worth having it never compen- 
sated for their mental perturbations and frazzled 
nerves, so that when the edict for their dismissal 
came, at heart it was received as a welcome re- 
lease. Possibly, the publisher may continue to 
meet the deficits until after the November elec- 
tion, when his candidate for governor having been 
defeated there will be still less use for the con- 
tinuance of the Progressive morning organ. 
Meanwhile, the afternoon sheet is suffering be- 
cause of the many cuppings it has been subjected 
to that have produced income anaemia. Anaemic 
circulation has attacked it ever since its saucy 
rival sprung into existence, what time the Morn- 
ing Mistake emerged to reduce the millionaire’s 
income. Truly, the rich men are not necessarily 
the happiest. 


FEDERAL INJUSTICE TO CALIFORNIA 
ROBABLY not many laymen have hadiiiwerm 
attention called 1o a rather remarkable argu- 

ment pursued by Justice lIlenshaw of the state 
supreme court in his decision handed down in 
the appeal of the State of California from the 
judgment of the first district appellate court in 
the Deseret Water, Oil and Irrigation Company 
case, which corporation was upheld in its right to 
exercise the power of eminent domain. As a pub- 
lic service corporation it sought to condemn cer- 
tain land for the purpose of preserving and main- 
taining water rights and operating its electrical 
and power plants, which the state, through the 
attorney general, contested on the ground, prin- 
cipally, that the land in question was not sub- 
ject to the exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main. 


It was held by the appellate bench and ap- 
proved by the upper court that merely withdraw- 
ing the land from entry for the purpose of using 
it as a medium of indemnity exchange with the 
United States did not constitute a devotion to 
public use, which latter, if true, would debar emi- 
nent domain proceedings. Because the state had 
offered the land in controversy, with other par- 
cels, to the United States in exchange for other 
equivalent public lands belonging to the general 
government did not constitute a transfer of title 
as the state argued. Justice Henshaw points out 
that while one party may offer to contract, the 
assent of the other party must be evidenced be- 
fore any rights, legal or equitable, can spring 
into existence. Because a bureau department had 
agreed to the transfer did not render it binding. 

Control of the public domain is vested in con- 
gress alone. Its action is expressed in the federal 
Statute passed to indemnify states and territories 
for losses of school sections through superior 
claims of homestead or preemption settlers or for 
other causes. In such cases other lands to in- 
demnify the state are known as lieu lands. The 
law does not contemplate an exchange of lands, 
but merely the making good of a loss. Certain- 
ly, the ruling of an executive department, as 
argued by the attorney general, is not to stand 
superior to the construction of a federal statute. 
Congress not having given the interior depart- 
ment power to sell or exchange the public do- 
main its efforts and acts in that direction, when 
brought before a judicial tribunal will be de- 
clared null and void in the conclusion. 


Controverting the contention of Attorney Gen- 
eral Webb that it is desirable that the United 
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States should hold title to all lands within its 
reservations and that title of the state should 
pass to the United States at the date of the 
state’s listing, Justice Henshaw in vigorous lan- 
guage points out the fallacy of such argument, 
showing that it works great injury to the sov- 
ereign rights of a state when large areas of land 
within its boundaries pass beyond its taxing 
power and control to the sovereign jurisdiction 
of another power. California was admitted to 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
states in all respects whatever. Yet, while it has 
been judicially declared that an essential part of 
that equality is the disposition of the public lands 
within the state, to the end that the revenues by 
taxation therefrom and the control over them 
mav ve vested in the state, the remarkable fact 
remains that California has been subjected to the 
withdrawal by the United States from sale and a 
placing in reserve of one-third of the area of the 
entire state—an area greater than the combined 
territory of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey 
and Maryland. 

Moreover, the United States, through these 
withdrawals, virtually refuses to yield to Califor- 
nia control over its natural sources of wealth. 
Its forests, its mines, its oil-bearing lands, its 
power sites and possibilities have been withheld 
by the United States, which proposes to exercise 
over them and is doing so, that “sovereign au- 
thority” which the supreme court of the United 
States in an opinion has declared not to exist. 
Remarks Justice Henshaw, “If at the time of the 
proposed cession of its lands by Virginia, con- 
gress had declared its intent to be that which it 
has actually executed in the state of California, 
little doubt can be entertained as to the answer 
which Virginia would have made.” Here is a 
thought pregnant with suggestion to the state. 
One-third of our public lands having vast poten- 
tialities awaiting development in the interest of 
its citizens lying undeveloped, our state treas- 
ury deprived of the rates, tolls and taxation that 
might accrue or if improved at all, benefiting the 
United States treasury. This is wholly aside 
from the principle of true conservation of natural 
resources. It is the calling attention to the denial 
of state rights guaranteed by the act of admission 
to the Union and manifestly retarding the pros- 
perity of the state. Justices Shaw, Lorigan and 
Melvin concur in Justice Henshaw’s conclusions. 


PAYING THE PIPER 


Bo ON sleteITY tor muniespal ownership 

and operation of a public utility cannot be 
shirked by the indulging city is the lesson to be 
read into the ruling of Judge McCormick in the 
first of the damage suits brought against the city 
of Long Beach for compensation for losses in 
the Empire Day disaster May 24, 1913, when ihe 
collapse of the city auditorium building resulted 
in the death of forty-three persons and injury to 
one hundred and sixty. The city contended that 
in constructing and conducting the auditorium 
and pier it was exercising governmental, political 
or public power as contrasted with a proprietory 
or private right. The court held that the city was 
voluntarily exercising a purely proprietory or pri- 
vate power and by logical sequence was liable for 
the resultant damages the same as an individual 
or private corporation. The plea of the defendant 
that it was without liability because the collapsed 
structure was built partly in a public street and 
partly on lands belonging to the state was disre- 
garded by the court. 

Suit was for $15,500 and the jury awarded 
$7,500, not a heavy assessment in itself but the 
significance is in the fact that it is a test case, 
the forerunner of two hundred suits whose total 
demands reach close to $4,000,000. Of course, the 
verdict will be appealed by the mulcted munici- 
pality, but the judge’s ruling would seem to be 
eminently sound both in law and equity. If no 
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obligation rested on a municipality in operating 
ati enterprise of the nature in controversy the 
public would be at the mercy of careless or crim- 
inaliy negligent contractors and officials with no 
hope oi redress. In its invasion of private initia- 
tive a municipality cannot expect to avoid the re- 
sponsibilities that are concomitant with the un- 
dertaking. When an employe of a municipal 
light plant is killed in the exercise of his duties 
and faulty construction is proved damages are 
collectible by the victim’s nearest of kin. The 
proprietory power in the one case is as clearly de- 
fined as in the other. 

If we are to have municipalities engaging in all 
forms of private enterprises they must expect to 
reap the pains as well as the pleasures, 1. e., 
prohts of ownership and operation. As well say 
that a municipal railroad in the hands of incom- 
petent officials, that kills and maims its passen- 
gers, is not liable, through its operating owner, 
as to declare that for a defectively-built public 
auditorium, its municipal owner may escape finan- 
cial responsibility for resulting damages. Per: 
haps, after the city of Long Beach has had to 
pay out several million dollars for failing to pro- 
tect the public in one of its side enterprises, other 
municipalities may be less eager to compete with 
private undertakings whose sponsors are liable 
for damages that accrue in the conduct of their 
business. 


PRAYER AND UNION OIL 


| NOWING that many stockholders in Union 

Oil have been sorely depressed in spirit and 
mulcted as to income ever since the Stewart is- 
sues ceased to pay dividends with the regularity 
that was once their wont, it occurs to us that the 
power of prayer might be used to effect results 
as definite as those which proved so gratifying 
in Adams Canyon, in Ventura county recently. 
According to newspaper accounts Mr. Lyman 
Stewart of Union Oil fame financed the Bible 
Institute in the sinking of a well in Adams Can- 
yon, which was hoped to be an oil producer. The 
borers, however, lost a tool in the process and 
operations ceased. Rev. Mr. Horton of this city 
and Brother Stewart thereupon visited the halted 
works and found to their dismay that abandon- 
ment of proceedings was contemplated. Divine 
intervention was suggested. That night the “an- 
gel” and the minister blended their supplications 
and lo! next morning, the interior of the bore had 
loosened its grip on the tool so that it was recov- 
ered easily. The hole is now a well with a daily 
output of three hundred barrels of oil. 


Whether it was the minister or “Angel” Stewart 
who was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
this desirable state of affairs we have no means 
of knowing, but, surely, the process must appeal 
to the Union Oil management as worthy of in- 
voking in times of stress with that concern. 
At this writing the British Union Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, is endeavoring to market 
enough of its stock to complete the purchase of 
the majority shares of the California conipany 
and pending that transaction uncertainty prevails 
as to the size of the dividend to be declared at the 
regular meeting of Union Oil directors next week. 
To reduce the risk of failure to a minimum it 
would seem to be good business actumen to com- 
mission Rev. Mr. Horton to join with the Adams 
Canyon “angel” in petitioning the Throne of 
Grace that no hitch occur in the efforts to un- 
load stock on the British metropolis to the end 
that the deal may go through and dividends be 
increased in consequence. 


We hope no one will accuse us of ribaldry in 
advancing this suggestion, which, doubtless, has 
already occurred to the astute local head of the 
oil concern. When we consider the many trust- 
ing stockholders dependent upon Union Oil 
dividends for daily sustenance the obligation to 
neglect no avenue that promises aid is imperative. 
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“Old Ironsides” Cromwell was a believer in the 
axiom, “Trust in God and keep your powder dry.” 
Efficacy of prayer in recovering lost tools in well 
digging having been so signally demonstrated we 
shall expect to find the July dividend on Union 
Oil placed at the maximum and the most buoy- 
ant reports from the English capital read into the 
minutes of the meeting. Even as the prayer of 
Ajax was for light so the prayers of the pur- 
veyors of the staple commodity that produces 
light are sure to be answered. 


JOHNSON’S SUBSIDIZED PRESS 


ECAUSE upward of fifteen Democratic news- 

papermen in California have been recognized 
by the Wilson administration and awarded fed- 
eral positions in the state the standpat press is 
inclined to sneer at these “awards to the faith- 
ful.” As a matter of fact the proportion of news- 
paper editors and publishers so rewarded is by 
no means so large as noted under Republican 
regimes in the past, but the partisan opposition 
must have its fling. We suggest to the “outs” a 
much more vulnerable point of attack than in the 
direction of the federal administration supporters 
in the state. Captain Fredericks has shown the 
way in his sarcastic references to the Johnson- 
built machine whose chief component parts are 
found in the numerous commissions named by 
the governor, in the formation of which about 
forty newspaper editors and proprietors have 
been included. 


In his virile speech at Riverside, Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Republican candidate for governor bold- 
ly attacked this menace to the body politic, point- 
ing out that nearly two score newspapers in the 
state have been bought and muzzled by the nam- 
ing of their publishers to office. We have before 
alluded to this canny attempt of Hiram Johnson 
to control the avenues of public opinion, arguing 
that it resulted in the high coloring of all mat- 
ter emanating from Sacramento of an official 
nature. In other words, from being faithful re- 
flectors of affairs pertaining to the state govern- 
ment the newspapers, whose controlling directors 
have been subsidized by office, have become ser- 
vile mediums for the dissemination of Johnson 
press agency bureau literature and to that extent 
have failed in their duty to their constituencies. 
Instead of independent, honest criticism of the 
state administration, rank partisanship is the rule 
and the readers thus fed, are purposely beguiled 
by the publishers whose selfish interests conduce 
to a perpetuation of the Johnson government. 


We hope Captain Fredericks will not cease to 
enlighten his audiences in the various localities he 
visits as to the deceptions practiced upon them. 
We have always held that a newspaper editor 
or publisher should refuse to hold any office or 
serve on any committee lest it bias his judgment 
and so detract from the value of his newspaper. 
We have in mind the editor of a daily in an ad- 
joining city whose once admirable independence 
of thought, as reflected on his editorial page, has 
gone completely awry since he accepted a place 
on one of the governor’s commissions. He prints 
only press agency echoings and is properly 
shocked when his patron meets with adverse 
criticism at the hands of those editors who de- 
cline to be muzzled. More power to Captain 
Fredericks’ elbow! We hope he will not hesitate 


to pillory the subsidized editors from the plat- 
form. 


KNOWLAND’S CHEAP HYPOCRISY 


me ERS of the Womes%s City Club who 

were addressed by Congressman Knowland 
last Monday on the subject of universal suffrage 
must have been highly edified by the statement 
of the candidate for United States senator that 
he has been an advocate of woman suffrage for 
more than twelve years, his object, of course, be- 
ing to impress his hearers with a due sense of 
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gratitude for his efforts in their behalf. We have 
no hesitation in stating that Mr. Knowland 1s 
bamboozling his women audiences whenever he 
reiterates this statement, and it appears to be 
one of his stock arguments in his campaign for 
political preferment. His advocacy of woman suf- 
frage is rank pretense on his part as reference to 
his campaign for re-election in 1910, when the 
women of California were striving so assiduously 
for recognition, will reveal. 


At that time, although repeatedly besought to 
tnale an address in Alameda, his home town, he 
refused to imperil his re-election by uttering one 
word in public in support of the suffrage amend- 
ment, a charge that we defy him to disprove. It 
is all very well to pose as a champion of the 
cause, now that he is seeking the suffrages of the 
women voters of California, but we would remind 
the members of the Women’s City Club, and all 
other friends of universal suffrage, that when the 
question was a live issue in this state and the 
cause needed all the influential support it could 
get, Congressman Knowland sulked in his tent 
aid temsed to get on the firing line. For his 
cowardice in 1910 he deserves only the con- 
temptuous disregard of the women of California 


in 1914, 


This is the same Knowland who so grossly in- 
sulted President Wilson on the floor of the house 
when he charged Mr. Wilson with pandering to 
the interests of Great Britain to the detriment of 
American shipping; in other words, of being a 
traitor to his countrymen, a monstrous accusa- 
tion. Mr. Knowland has not yet had the grace 
to call attention to the explicit statement of For- 
eign Secretary Sir Edward Gray who in the 
house of commons last week asserted that what- 
ever Wilson had done in respect to abrogating 
the free tolls clause was on his own initiative and 
from a sense of duty; for not one line of corre- 
spondence had passed between the two govern- 
ments on the subject since the Wilson adminis- 
tration had come into power. So much for 
Knowland’s disgraceful charges. He has yet to 
explain why he was so blatant in his support of a 


tolls subsidy to a private interest already amply 
protected against foreign competition by our 
navigation laws. He advocated mulcting the 


many so that a comparatively few stockholders 
might add to their dividends, by having access to 


the Panama Canal free of tolls. What they saved 
in that way the taxpayers of the country, includ- 
ing Mr. Knowland’s constituents, would have had 
to restore to the United States treasury. His 
warped economic views are about as inspiring as 
his hypocritical pretense of always having been a 
strong advocate of woman suffrage. Nice sort 
of material he is for United States senator from 
Cahtornia! 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON AND RUEF 


NE who signs himself “president of the Cali- 

fornia prison commission” writes to the San 
I'rancisco Star that Abraham Ruef can expect no 
fair play from the present administration—that 
because he is down he is being kicked. This and 
much more to the same effect, apparently, in- 
spired by the action of the board of prison direc- 
tors in refusing to grant Ruef’s petition for a 
parole. The author of the attack on Governor 
Johnson’s attitude in the Ruef case charges the 
executive with harboring race prejudice. That is 
an absurd contention. As the governor points 
out, since February 1, 1912, twenty-seven Jews 
have been paroled from San Quentin, six of 
whom have been returned for violation of parole. 
Neither with the :.« nor the entire twenty-seven 
has there been either outcry or publicity or spe- 
cial effort made in their behalf. Ail the press 
work and public protest have centered on Ruef. 


Governor Johnson has been consistent in his 
stand that for the sake of society and the un- 
fortunates confined in prison Ruef must be 
treated precisely like others similarly situated. 
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Because his cached bankroll makes him powerful 
he is depicted as a victim of unmerited severity 
when the truth is that he is merely on a parity 
with all prisoners. Instead of being treated in- 
vidiously Ruef’s petition for parole received the 
saine consideration accorded the other seventy- 
seven which came before the prison board at its 
last meeting. None had served half his net time 
and all seventy-eight were denied liberty on 
parole. Ruef was sentenced to fourteen years in 
the penitentiary for offering a bribe. There was 
tio doubt as to his guilt; his pernicious and 
shameless dominance of the supervisoral offices 
in San Francisco was as a stench in the nostrils 
of all honest men. By good behavior he may be 
released after serving eight years and ten months. 
Half of the net sentence will expire in August 
tga): 

It has been contended by Ruei’s coterie of 
clacquers that the state supreme court has de- 
cided that any man is entitled to a parole after a 
year’s imprisonment, regardless of the length of 
his sentence. This is erroneous. What the su- 
preme court said was that after serving one year 
a prisoner had the right to make application for 
parole, but the decision rested wholly in the dis- 
cretion of the prison board. We believe there 
will be no objection from any quarter to the 
parole of Ruef a year hence and if he is wise he 
will dismantle his release bureau and discharge 
his staff. He is in prison for committing a grave 
crime against society and it is meet that he should 
be punished therefor. In no spirit of vindictive- 
ness is he retained in prison and _ certainly, 
through no prejudice entertained against him 
racially. The governor has many sins of com- 
mission to account for and has much to his credit, 
but to accuse him of a merciless pursuit of Abra- 
ham Ruef beyond the prison gates is a monstrous 
perversion of the facts. 


7h 


Browsings in an old 
ook Shop - 


LWAYS, there is a fascination about 


+ sonal experiences which not even inelegancies 
of diction and amateurish construction can wholly 
dissipate; and when to thrilling recital is allied 
fine craftsmanship the pleasure derived is inten- 


- 


per- 


sifMed. It was my good fortune to share with 
Jack London this week the joy of picking up in 
the Old Book Shop the story of a seafaring man, 
Benjamin Franklin Bourne, mate of the schooner 
John Allyne, who in 1849 was abandoned by his 
ship off Cape Virgin, in the Straits of Magellan, 
whither he had been sent ashore for fresh pro- 
visions, bad weather driving his vessel out to 
sea, leaving the mate in the cannibalistic hands of 
a savage tribe of Patagonians. Huis three months 
of captivity form the subject of a narrative of 
vivid interest, told with a seaman’s blunt frank- 
ness, never sparing himself nor striving in the 
least to pose as a hero. IJ can understand why 
Jack London, like myself, a traveler in unfre- 
quented spots in the South Seas, should have 
been attracted by the title, “The Captive in Pata- 
gonia,” and seized upon one of the only two 
copies of the 1855 edition of the book telling of 
this enforced life among the Terra del Fuegan 
giants. I hope London has been as well repaid 
as I for his browsing. 

Tricked into leaving the shore line by the cun- 
ning natives who had coaxed the boat’s’ crew 
away, despite the mate’s orders to the contrary, 
Bourne started after the sailors, was ambushed 
and carried off into the interior. After a parley 
the three sailors were allowed to go back to the 
ship for tobacco and rum with which to ransom 
the mate who was retained as. hostige. Held un- 
der guard when the goods were beached Bourne, 
in place of being freed, was whisked away to the 
village six miles inland, plus the ransom. The 
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boat pulled off for the ship and although the 
mate begged that a return trip be made next 
morning, with additional plunder for the rascally 
Indians, owing to adverse winds the John Allyne 
was driven seaward and Bourne was left to his 
fate. He was alone with a tribe of man-eating 
natives, utterly devoid of any sense of honor, 
having, however, one trait that exceeded in ex- 
tent all other characteristics—an inordinate 
greed. By playing upon this one string the mate 
was enabled to preserve his life, the cruel Pata- 
gonians, fortunately, laboring under the impres- 
sion that he was the captain of the vessel and 
certain to bring a large ransom. This belief 
Bourne did not attempt to shatter, but at every 
opportunity held out large promises of the rich 
returns his captors would enjoy when they con- 
veyed him to a settlement of Europeans. 

Twice, the ferocity of the women—deadlier than 
the males, even in Patagonia—almost accom- 
plished its object, but the persuasions of the chief 
to whose tent the mate had been taken, and who 
looked upon the captive as his personal prize, 
saved the situation. Bourne describes the horror 
of that first experience—brought about by the 
women—in graphic language. At dusk an ill- 
favored giant visited the chief's lodge and after 
an excited colloquy the sailor was ordered to get 
up and follow the two natives: 

“We had proceeded but a short distance when 
I saw a group of Indians sitting in a circle on 
the ground. The sight almost froze my blood; 
the most dismal apprehensions seized upon me. 
There needed no wizard to tell the import of the 
scene. The fatal ring, so much to be dreaded by 
those who are cast upon the tender mercies of 
savages, was set for me. The suddenness of it 
aggravated the blow. It almost paralyzed 
thought, and arrested my powers of motion. The 
catastrophe of the tragedy, | mentally argued, 1s 
at hand, unless arrested by a higher power. 
silently sent up an appeal for protection. Ar- 
rived at the ring, 1 found the Indians squatting 
on the ice and snow, with their cutlasses and 
large knives tucked under their blankets— 
weapons they never carry save when they ex- 
pect to use them. I was ordered within and 
seated myself as near as possible to the chief. 
They presently began talking in rotation as they 
sat, in their own tongue. Their words were 
mainly unintelligible; but the deadly malice that 
flashed from the eyes, kindled in the features, 
and animated the gesticulations of several of them 
left no room to doubt the significance of their 
speech. They were clamorous for my life as they 
had constantly been. Others appeared to be 
irresolute and said little; but, so far as could be 
discovered, no voice was raised in my favor. The 
chief spoke last. I hung upon his lips and 
anxiously scrutinized his face and action. 1 
gathered that he was in favor of using me as a 
decoy, to lure others within their power. He 
reminded them of my promises—the quantities of 
rum and tobacco they were to get from me, the 
trinkets destined for the women and children. He 
was for getting the booty before cutting the mat- 
ter short with me.’ The mate saw they were 
hesitating and asking permission to address them 
(in colloquial Spanish), the chief acting as inter- 
preter. Bourne told the buenos senores, what a 
mucho grande Americane capitan he was and 
what a vast amount of rum and tobacco and 
trinkets would be paid to the tribe if he was de- 
livered to a European settlement in safety. It 
was successful and the American having made 
their greedy mouths water was sent back by the 
natives to his dismal couch. 

Apparently, the tribe to which he was attached, 
which numbered about a thousand, had no specific 
name. Like all others of the kind it was migra- 
tory, filthy in habits, indolent to a degree, the 
men never hunting until the pangs of hunger and 
an empty larder drove them to the chase. Of 
morals they had none. All were liars and treach- 
erous. Says Bourne: “Hydrophobia, so to speak, 
is a prevailing distemper; they never wash them- 
selves. Hands and faces are covered with dirt 
so thick and of such ancient deposit that their 
natural color only appears in spots, laid bare by 
the mechanical loosening and displacement of 
some of the strata, which curiously variegates the 
surface. The women are smaller than the men 
and inclined to embonpoint. The old chief had 
four wives, the other men only one. The women 
erect the wigwams, provide fuel and cook—if the 
operation can be dignified with that name. All 
the drudgery falls to their lot. Some would be 
comely, if only cleanly, but they make themselves 
hideous by the application of a pigment made of 
clay, blood and grease. The wealth of the tribe 
is in horses, stolen from the Spanish and Chilean 
settlements. The chief article of food is the 
guanaco, which also furnishes the men and women 
with mantles of skins—the children run naked. 


(Continued on Page 6.) 








NLESS the members of the Drama [eague 


make more extensive investments in the 
Drama League Series of Plays this latest idea in 
the development of theatrical standards will 
cease to be. This announcement was made at the 
performance of “Chitra” at Cumnock last week. 
The funny thing about it, however, was that the 
officer who wrote the announcement which was 
read from the stage, did not even know how 
many plays had been published in this series. 
The audience was informed that “Kindling,’ “A 
Thousand Years Ago” and “El Gran Galeoto™ 
were to be had in this inexpensive form, while, as 
a matter of fact, the list now includes also “Mary 
Goes First,’ “Her Husband’s Wife” and “The 
Sunken Bell.” It is quite a simple matter to ex- 
plain why the interest in this series is so slight 
that not even the officers of the local Drama 
League themselves knew its extent. 

In the introduction to this series, by Frank 
Chouteau Brown, several points were. stated. 
The most important was that the series was “to 
supplement plays already obtainable in authorized 
English versions by those other important con- 
tinental pieces at present unavailable to the Eng- 
lish reader.” The plays translated from foreign 
languages are Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell,” 
which has been published individually, and in 
Huebsch’s Hauptmann series, and Echegaray’s 
“E] Gran Galeoto,” which was published previ- 
ously under the title “The World and His Wife,” 
the name under which it also was played at least 
one season by William Faversham. The Haupt- 
mann play also has been produced in America 
though the venture was a failure and its’ effect 
upon the demand for the book would be neg- 
ligible. 

In the second place, Mr. Brown assured the 
public that the series “is to select from pieces 
current in the American and English theater, the 
more important or more representative plays of 
this or recent years.” “Recent years’ are repre- 
sented by “Kindling” and “Her Husband’s Wife, ’ 
“this year’ by “A Thousand Years Ago” from 
America and “Mary Goes First” from England. 
But “Kindling” was given for two seasons in all 
the important cities and on the road by Margaret 
Illington, and so well patronized, especially by 
the better class of playgoers for whom this series 
of books is intended particularly, that there would 
be little interest in owning a copy. “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife” is one of the most artihcial come- 
dies ever staged, and “Mary Goes First,” as I 
shall show later, a mere hook upon which to 
hang the name of Sir Henry Arthur Jones. Thus 
it will be seen, none of these six volumes with 
the exception of “A Thousand Years Ago,” could 
properly be expected to have any large appeal 
for the intelligent and well-read people who 
were called upon to take an interest in them. Of 
course, for those who are not acquainted with 
“Rindling,” “The Sunken Bell” and “El Gran 
Galeoto,” this is an opportunity to be seized, as 
the typography and price are attractive, but aside 
from that the Percy MacKaye fantasy is the only 
volume for which a large sale could have been 
reasonably expected. 

As for “Her Husdand's Wife,” a desire to give 
the committee selecting the plays all credit pos- 
sible prompts the suggestion that they may have 
desired to include an American comedy in the 
list. Percy MacKaye's “Anti-Matrimony” 1s al- 
ready published, of course, and about the only 
other American comedy that does not commit as- 
sault and battery upon the intelligence of the 
reader is Langdon Mitchell’s “The New York 
Idea.” It also is available, but only in flimsy 
form. “Her Husband’s Wife” is about as weak a 
choice as could have been made. It tells of a 
wife who, imagining herself suffering from a mys- 
terious and elusive ailment, selects a second wife 
for her husband, telling the girl she selects, but 
not telling the husband. By the middle orenie 
first act you know that the second act is to be 
made up of absurd complications, the wife be- 
coming jealous of her selection, and so on, while 
the third will develop the fact that the bride- 
apparent has been in love all along with another 
fellow, and will marry him, while the wife re- 
covers, wiser for her lesson. The author, A. 
Thomas, (not the veteran Augustus) may not 
have read Frank Stockton’s short story, “The 
Vice Consort” in Scribner’s magazine for Decem- 
ber 1900, previous to writing this comedy, and 
then again he may. He has not cribbed whole 
pages of conversation as did Lee Arthur in mak- 
ing “The Fox” from a Harold McGrath story, but 
the similarity is striking. When the play was 
produced by Henry Miller, the acting of Laura 
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Llope Crews blinded the critics and audiences to 
its faults. The book shows them in all their 
deadly shallowness. 

“Mary Goes First” is by Henry Arthur Jones, 
who is, above all things else, a practical drama- 
tist. Only once, I believe, has he fallen so low 
as to write a play which was unsuited to the 
stage, “The Divine Gift,” and even this, he stated 
plainly, he proposed to have produced, though ] 
believe so far he has not been successful in carry- 
ing out this determination. Therefore it is nat- 
ural that, in form at least, “Mary Goes First’ ts 
as near perfection for stage purposes as one us- 
ually goes. But what of the matter? 

It transpires in the residential suburb of a 
manufacturing town in England. Mary Which- 
ello has been leader of society there, but because 
Thomas Bodsworth built a sanitarium he has just 
been knighted, and so Lady Bodsworth was 
elected president of the Working Girls’ Protec- 
tion Society and gloated. The Bodsworths and 
Whichellos, including Mary’s sister Ella, are _in- 
vited to a dinner party at the home of Felix Gal- 
pin, the customary young and helpless lawyer of 
comedy. Galpin wants to marry Ella, wants tive 
friendship of Mary and her husband Dick Which- 
ello for this purpose, and wants the friendship ot 
Bodsworth to help build up a practice. That 
makes the action transpire logically at Felix’s 
home. You can always see the cogs of Jones 
dramatic machinery. He starts out to show the 
silliness of two women vieing with each other for 
social prestige and proceeds thus: (a) social pres- 
tige is established by who goes in first at dinner; 
(b) they must meet on equal and neutral grounds; 
hence (c) a host drawn to one by ties of friend- 
ship and to the other by ties of business. 


Lady Bodsworth, being entitled to go in to 
dinner first, by reason of her title, has the pri- 
mary advantage, but when the women gather in 
the drawing room after dinner Mary cattishly 
gets her revenge. Her rival is vulgar, over- 


dressed, slow of wit, and the nitnble-minded Mary 
(almost after the manner of the second Mrs. 
Cantanqueray) provokes her to desperation. aX 
Sain eg 

LADY B.: (Enraged, is about to explode; con- 
trols herself; tries to think of something very 
satirical: fails.) I should much prefer if you 
didn’t address any more remarks to me. 

MARY: Very well, Fanny—(checks 
Lady Bodsworth. | 

LADY B.: (Seats herself with dignity and turns 
to Mrs. Tadman with greatest amiability, but 
speaks at Mary.) How very nicely the meeting 
for the Girls’ Protection Society passed off this 
afternoon! 

MRS. T.: Yes—very. 

(Mary admonishes Ella by a look to pay rev- 
erential attention to Lady Bodsworth.) 

LADY B.: I was so glad they elected me as 
president; because I do feel that in my new posi- 
tion I shall be able to do so much to keep the 
poor girls out of temptation— 

(Mary utters a gaspy little shriek, pulls herself 
up, and looks demurely in front of her.) 

LADY B.: Are you ill, Mrs. Whichello? 

MARY. Very nearly. Dear Lady Bodsworth, 
would you permit me to address one single remark 


herself)— 


t B.: (Suspiciously) Oh, certainly. 

MARY: (Very respectfully) Don’t you think, dear 
Lady Bodsworth, that those poor factory girls, 
with their love of finery, and making the most of 
themselves—don't you think, if they are allowed 
to see very much of you, they may be tempted to 
imitate— 

LADY B.: Imitate what? 

MARY: (Glancing at Lady B.’s coiffure) 
tresses— 

LADY B.: (Gathers herself up for a great burst 
of indignation) I have never been so insulted—I 
will not endure these insinuations (Splutters like 
a damp firework.) Really, I—just when every- 
body is so pleased that we've been honored— 
really I—(crying a little)—I will not—(recovers 
herself)—But I can quite understand your feeling 
so spiteful at not being elected President— 

MARY: Spiteful, dear Lady Bodsworth? 

LADY B.: But I wouldn’t show it. It's so small, 
so very small! I wouldn’t be small if I were you! 

MARY: Oh, if it comes to our figures—(glancing 
at her own and Lady Bodsworth’s)—I’m very well 
satistied. 

LADY B.: (Magnificently indignant) I will thank 
you not to make any further remarks to me or 
about me! 

MARY: Very well, dear Lady Bodsworth! 

LADY B.: (To Mrs. Tadman) I’m sorry you should 
be exposed to all this annoyance. But we needn't 
put up with it any longer. (Beckons to Mrs. Tad- 
man to follow her off at curtains; then turns, to 
Mary very spitefully) But you weren't elected 
president, were you? 

(Exit through curtains.) 

MRS. TADMAN (In a low tone, to Mary) We all 
thought as Sir Thomas had just been knighted, it 
would be a pretty compliment to elect her as presi- 
dent. I hope you don’t mind— 

MARY: Mind? My Dear Mrs. Tadman! But thase 
poor factory girls! Keep them out of temptation? 
Why, with her powdered cheeks and her yellow 
hair, "she looks likesan impropriety herself! 


Lady B. overhears this remark, demands an 
apology which is not forthcoming in the written 
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form she demands, and her anger is intensified by 
the withdrawal of the insult as Mary does it: “l 
said she looked like an impropriety. (Looking 
intently at Lady B. speaking very deliberately 
and slowly driving each word home.) She does 
not look like an impropriety—(looking Lady B. 
up and down)—not the least like an impropriety.” 
So the strange and fearsome thing known as the 
British libel law is invoked by the Bodsworths. 
Meanwhile, to regain her lost social position Mary 
engineers things so that her husband shall change 
politics, stand for his constituency in the Liberal 
cause, contribute largely to the party funds, and 
so qttalify for a political baronetcy, Bodsworth 
being merely a sanitarium knight. The libel suit 
is complicated by the fact that Lady Bodsworth 
let her hair “go back” to brown, and the political 
brew is spilled because Mr. Whichello refuses to 
give up Sunday golf to please the noncomform- 
ists in his constituency. So the libel suit is aban- 
doned, the unintelligent lawyer runs for parlia- 
tent and is elected (a touch of realism out of 
place in comedy, from what we have seen of the 
British house of commons) and Whichello pays 
a little more money to the party funds for his 
baronetcy. There is an epilogue showing in what 
manner Mary finally goes first. 


It is a question how deeply American audiences 
or readers can become interested in the foibles 
of British society in a small community. There 
is no fineness about Mary, and the conflict between 
her and the unattractive Lady Bodsworth is like 
a battle between a swordfish and a whale. There 
is comedy in the aspirations of social leaders and 
near-leaders, as George Randolph Chester showed 
in probably his best work, the stories of Cordelia 
Blossom. Moreover, satire, to be true to its art. 
must not take up its cudgels in a false cause, and 
if anything Mary is more vulgar than Lady Bods- 
worth, for the latter is only a little inelegant 
through Jack of opportunity, while Mary 1s open- 
ly and viciously vituperative despite her advan- 
tages of training. The political side-issue is in- 
teresting, and a glance at the recent “birthday 
honors” of their royal majesties shows ample 
foundation in fact for the suggestion that they 
who set about it to acquire titles can succeed if 
they know the ropes. 


So “Mary Goes First” is not a satisfactory play 
for the Drama League Series. Ii it were by John 
Smith instead of Henry Arthur Jones, it is doubt- 
ful if it would have seen either the light of the 
stage in London, or the light of day in this coun- 
try. Nor is it that there are no better plays to 
be had. There are publishers in this country turn- 
ing out volumes almost every week much super- 
ior in content to these last two, “Mary Goes 
First” and “Her Husband’s Wife.” With Clayton 
Hamilton on the committee better things were 
to be expected. So if it be true, as announced, 
that the series is about to be discontinued unless 
greater support develops immediately in the 
Drama League membership, I should say that the 
chances are about ten to one in favor of discon- 
tinuance. It has been learned in several ways, 
that the Drama League members are not prone 
to undue extravagance in expenditure for either 
literature or stage entertainment. They are canny 
folk, knowing, probably, quite clearly, what it is 
they want, and seeming not to want a great deal 
of it unless it is furnished free with the one dol- 
lar a year paid for membership. Certainly, there 
is little in the plays thus far published, with the 
one exception of Percy MacKaye’s “A Thousand 
Years Ago” to lure a conservative coterie. 

(“Mary Goes First,” by Henry Arthur Jones; 
“Her Husband’s Wife,” by A. E. Thomas. Drama 
League Series of Plays; Doubleday, Page & Car 
Bullock’s.) 


New Story of Judge O’Melveny 


There are many stories extant of the brilliant 
wit and repartee of Judge O’Melveny, the father 
of Henry W. O’Melveny, but one which I have 
not heretofore encountered has been unearthed 
by “Pop” Cahill in the San Francisco News Let- 
ter, who tells it thus: “Once, sitting in chambers, 
seeing from the piles of papers in the lawyers’ 
hands that the first case was likely to be hotly 
contested, he asked: ‘What is the amount in ques- 
tion?’ ‘Two dollars, said the plaintiff's counsel. 
‘I'll pay it, said the judge, handing over the 
money; ‘call the next case. He had not the pati- 
ence of Sir William Grant, who, after listening for 
two days to the arguments of counsel as to the 
construction of a certain act, quietly observed 
when they had done: “That act has been re- 
pealed*” 
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Los Angelans in Geneva 


Alden W. Skinner writes to me from Geneva, 
Switzerland, that he and Mrs. Skinner will go to 
[nitemiaen,  iiicerme, St. Moritz, Zurich aiid 
Berne for the summer, returning to Geneva for 
another fall and winter. Mr. and Mrs.-J. N. Rich- 
ards of Los Angeles are with them at present and 
will join in their plans for the summer. Writes 
Alden under date of June 24: “Mrs. White and 
her party of twenty-two from Los Angeles are 
now here, and it seems good to see so many 
from our home city. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Pardee 
of the Hershey Arms are now in Paris, as also 
are aVitewmandeiwits. |. J. Akin; they are all well. 
We enjoy The Graphic and 1 pass it along among 
our Los Angeles visitors. We are having beau- 
tiful weather, and enjoy the steamers on _ this 
charming lake. A trip up to Montruex and back 
is ninety miles and all the towns along on the 
Swiss side as well as those on the Savoy are 
beautiiuk. Mipseand Mrs. Harry .C: Fryman-of 
Hotel Hayward were with us for a few days re- 
cently. Geneva will have a large and most inter- 
esting celebration beginning July 4, lasing some 
days. It is known as ‘The Centenaire de l’entre 
de Geneve dans la Confederation Suisse.’ ” 


Cards for “Unmarried Mothers” 


Members of one of our exclusive focal clubs 
are chuckling over a circular letter just issued by 
the board of directors, self-addressed to the lat- 
ter, and reading: “Gentlemen: I request that in 
accordance with the new house rules, the privi- 
leges of the ladies’ restaurant be extended to— 
then follows a blank line, below which appears 
the legend, ‘any mother or sister being unmar- 
ried. ” Another blank line follows with the 
Same explanatory assertion below. Appended is 
the statement that “every member of the club 
shall be entitled to register the name of his 
mother, and sisters being tnmarried and not liv- 
ing with him, on blanks provided for that pur- 
pose.” The intent of the directors is clear, but 
the reference to “unmarried mothers” is what ex- 
cites the risibilities of the recipients of the blanks, 


David Starr Jordan for Governor? 


It is quite possible that there may be an elev- 
enth hour candidate for governor. “Ham” Cot- 
ton, on behalf of the county central Democratic 
committee telegraphed Dr. David Starr Jordan at 
Minneapolis yesterday, asking him to accept the 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination. If he 
acquiesces there will be a whirlwind campaign for 
the president emeritus of Stanford, and this would 
add immeasurably to the chances of Captain 
Fredericks, as Dr. Jordan would doubtless be able 
to win at the primaries, hold the solid Democratic 
vote, and weaken the Progressives to that extent. 
He has not replied at this writing, and there is 
considerable anxiety as to the outcome in all 
three camps. “Bill” Joyce for sheriff is the latest 
Democratic move, apparently, the contest be- 
tween Billy Hammell and John Cline having 
aroused hopes in the breasts of the unterrified 
that this is the time to overthrow the regime at 
the county. bastille. 


Down Among the Dead Ones 


Writing from Cooperstown to Carroll Allen, a 
great admirer of President Wilson, Arthur Peck 
employs an illustrated post-card showing the 
churchyard of Christ Church, where James Feni- 
more Cooper is interred. On the reverse side the 
beet sugar manufacturer sarcastically observes: 
“Only intellectual men like you and Woodrow 
could be interested in this sort of a card.” Car- 
roll is preparing a brief in rebuttal. 


Reign of Terror on Hill Street 


Publisher Earl's guillotine worked extra shifts 
this week, the net result being about a dozen de- 
capitations in addition to the shakeups to which I 
referred last week. Among the important mem- 
bers of the staffs of the Earl newspapers removed 
with brief notice are E. A. Brininstool, whose col- 
umn of humor has been an editorial page feature 
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of the Express for many years, and Henry James 
whose philosophy and wit enlivened the other- 
wise deadly dull back page of the Tribune since 
its inception three years ago. Mr. Earl's idea of 
success, obviously, is not improvement of ser- 
vice, but reduction of expenses. The cruellest 
blow, however, was the dismissal of Bill Camp- 
bell, the faithful makeup man of the Express. He 
is probably unique in having been, throughout all 
the times of stress, the one man who has ever 
worked for Ef, Fatt. who still adoréaeliime 
Earl was next to the deity in Campbell’s estima- 
tion, and he never has been heard to utter a word 
that would conflict with his regard for his em- 
ployer as one of the greatest men of the genera- 
tion. Bill admits that he feels a little hurt at be- 
ing dropped, but he is steadfast in his fealty to 
his idol. This, I take it, is real tragedy. As for 
“Brin,’ I called attention to the fact that he was 
kicking over the traces a few weeks ago, in print- 
ing at the top of his column a quatrain belittling 
men to whom wealth is everything. It was a dar- 
ing thing to do, and his discharge may not be 
without its relation to that little verse. 


Shake-up Deeper Than Rumored 


As for the shakeup by which the working staffs 
of the Express and Tribune have been consoli- 
dated, it has gone even deeper than last week's 
rumors stated. Harley Brundige, who has been 
the assistant publisher of the Earl publications 
for years, has been diverted from his editorial 
position, and sent out on the street as a sort of 
superior advertising solicitor. He will be the 
business diplomat, a position which the publisher 
himself essayed several months ago with indiffer- 
ent success, and will seek to renew profitable re- 
lations with advertisers who have dropped out or 
have cut down their expenditures extensively. 
Lhe editor is not usually a good business-getter, 
and my admiration for Brundige’s talents in cer- 
tain respects does not preclude doubts as to his 
ability in this. The handwriting seems to be on 
the wall, though the letters are still faint. It is 
not good to be the recipient of a large salary in 
any of the Earl enterprises in these parlous times. 
The line-up of the lesser editors is Hoskins 
as managing editor, Bloor city editor, North day 
make-up man. Eller night city editor, Stuart night 
make-up, with Lilley general manager of all Farl 
newspapers. 


secret of the Decline 


There is but one logical outcome to all these 
economies—discontinuance of the Tribune, When 
the paper was started I predicted that whatever 
strength it developed would be at the expense of 
the Express, and vice versa. This has been borne 
out to the letter. In both circulation and adver- 
tising patronage, the Express has dwindled, 
though the Tribune has not gained all the even- 
ing sheet has lost. This is partially accounted for 
hy the fact that in dividing newspaper business 
half of two is not nearly one, and still more by 
the fact that the Herald has given the Express 
such a run that in despair the latter has gone to 
the most ridiculous lengths in imitation of its 
rival, even to the color of ink in the “fudge” 
headlines. The developments of the week in the 
Express are more important than mere newspaper 
gossip. They signalize the fact that Earl and 
Earlism are bursted bubbles, and so-called Pro- 
gressivism is so little interested in itself as well 
as in him, that it will not help pull him out of his 
hewspaper quandary by supporting publications 
whose sole appeal is to party loyalty. 


Defacement Defeats Its Ends 


Competition between the publicity departments 
of various political candidates is keen these days, 
and criticism of the manner in which the cards 
and posters are tacked up in every conceivable 
place should be tempered by the recollection that 
this, after all, is the logical outcome of the direct 
primary. It is “each man for himself the the 
de‘il take the hindmost,” and now that the people 
have insisted that there shall be no party lines in 
local matters, they must take the consequences. 
Occasionally, the zeal of the candidate overcomes 
discretion, however, and Joe Ford found himselt 
in difficulties this week in two beach towns be- 
cause his advertising men had pasted stickers on 
plate glass windows and other private property. 
At Santa Monica and Long Beach the complaints 
to the chief of police were so emphatic from resi- 
dents who awoke to find their homes and stores 
defaced that every bit of Ford advertising in both 
towns was torn down by the authorities, not even 
excepting those which had been placed in legiti- 
mate locations. Sam Browne, chief of police of 
Long Beach was visited by Big Bill McStay, the 
official “squarer” of the Ford bureau, who tried 
to tell the chief that it was all a mistake. “Nix 
on that stuff,” said Browne, in his own breezy 
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way, “I’ve just had a telephone message from the 
chief at Santa Monica that you did the same 
thing there two nights ago. I’ve put a gang of 
men at work tearing down your printing, and 
youve got to foot the bill." Which goes to show 
there can be such a thing as too much publicity 
ateer all. 


Summer School in Full Swing 


Sununer school at U. S. C. has opened with 
larger attendance than ever before, nearly four 
hundred students being in attendance. Prof. 
Arley Show of Stanford is lecturing in history. a 
special event for teachers. Prof. James Franklin 
Chamberlain of the Los Angeles state normal is 
giving courses in geography. James Main Dixon 
is lecturing on Scott's historical novels, with par- 
ticular attention to the Old Mortality Puritan 
drama of the seventeenth century and its twin, 
“Guy Mannering,” the greatest of Scott's novels. 


Prizes Not Advertised: There’s a Reason 


I have just learned of the latest of the Exam- 
iner schemes to give away money prizes to sub- 
scribers which, strange as it may seem, has not 
been Hamboyantly advertised by the Hearst morn- 
ino paper. This scheme is the assignment of a 
certain number to each subscriber who pays 
with a stated degree of promptitude the monthly 
charge for the paper. From these numbers draw- 
ings are made and cash prizes awarded, graduat- 
ed from $20 to $1. It is a lottery pure and simple, 
and it is easy to understand why nothing is said 
about it in the paper itself, for to dv su would 
be to be barred from the mails. Yet there is a 
state law against lotteries, although possibly, this 
is circumvented by the fact that ostensibly, the 
subscriber pays nothing for the chance to win. 
still, the ethics of the plan is questionable. 


Bares Wounds in the Market Place 


For baring wounds in the market place, .com- 
mend me to Griffith J. Griffith. He and his friends 
dearly love to refer in veiled terms to his error 
which he has long ago expiated. As if anyone 
had denied it. The opposition to Griffith on the 
Griffith park board is in nowise related to the fact 
that he is a former convict, any more than it is 
to the fact that before that he was an inebriate. 
It is simply that Griffith has determined to thrust 
himself into the public gaze at any cost. but it is 
noteworthy that, when the park board said it 
would resign and make way for him in a body, 
if he would deposit $100,000 as a guarantee that 
his Greek Theater plan will be carried out, there 
was no response. And, moreover, how about that 
observatory for which the parade from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building to the city hall was 
held? One gift at a time, and that carried out, 
would be a good motto for this reckless philan- 
thropist. And for goodness sake, let up on this 
grasping for the martyr’s crown. 


Honoring a Great Discoverer 


People have been using logarithms for just 
three hundred years; but they are using them less 
today than formerly, because of new and quicker 
methods of reckoning. These methods are, how- 
ever, based on the principle of logarithms, and its 
inventor will always be held in honor as a great 
benefactor of his fellows. Nor is it likely that in 
astronomy, at least, logarithms will ever cease 
to be employed. John Napier was a Scotch Pres- 
byterian who wrote on several subjects, theology 
included. He came of a good family, and his 
descendants and collaterals have since been fam- 
ous 10 war and council. Six years after entering 
into his estate of Merchiston he published, in 
[Latin, his wonderful discovery, which at once 
took its place as a forward move in science. Mer- 
chiston Castle where he lived and died is now a 
high-class preparatory school, and this week in 
Edinburgh the scientific people from all quarters 
of the world will visit it under the auspices of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which is honor- 
ing the tercentenary of the great discovery. 


Passing the Vanity of Woman 


I visited two vaudeville performances this week, 
and in the two there were no fewer than half a 
dozen men who took time in the course of their 
acts to change their clothes from ordinary gar- 
ments to full dress. Now men’s clothes are not 
so handsome nor can they be so original in de- 
sign to justify this upon any ground except the 
vanity of the wearer, who regards himself as so 
handsome that he wants the feminine portion of 
his audience to have the benefit of viewing all his 
good points. I am reminded of an old-time ad- 
vance agent, known as Silk Hat Kendall (1 never 
knew his real Christian name) who, in many re- 
spects, might have been the original of ‘Tad’s 
Silk Hat Harry. Kendall was fully cognizant of 
his physical attractions, and he certainly had a 
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rather distinguished bearing. This he proposed 
to capitalize in a vaudeville act. The matter for 
the act was secondary, and he never did enlighten 
anyone as to what he proposed to do while on the 
stage. The real feature was to be the fact that 
the first half of the week he would appear in cow- 
hoy costume, and there was to be an announce- 
ment on the program that the second half of the 
week he would wear full dress. “Then,” said 
Kendall, in a matter of course tone, “all the 
women will come twice.” After all, is Kendall’s 
idea so much more preposterous than that of 
these pretty boys who give the girls a similar 
treat all for one price of admission? 


To Teach Men How to Talk 


On the principle that it is never to late to learn 
to talk the Cumnock School of Expression has un- 
dertaken to establish a unique course for public 
speakers, attorneys, and others who are frequent- 
ly called upon to deliver public addresses. This 
course is to be called “Personality Development,” 
but the practical side is instruction in the proper 
enunciation of difficult vowel and consonant com- 
binations. This is something new, and all who 
have listened to lawyers’ arguments, after dinner 
speeches, and political addresses will realize, per- 
haps even better than the average speaker him- 
self, what an important field of education this is 
for persons who usually are considered to have 
completed their studies in other respects. 


Campaign Friendliness Unexampled 


I have received the official notification of the 
candidacy of Judge Bordwell for chief Justice of 
the state supreme court, in which there appears a 
sentence of which I believe, it would be hard to 
find the fellow in campaign documents. It men- 
tions the fact that there are two other candidates, 
Judge Conley and Justice Angellotti, remarking: 
“Politicians and lawyers regard it as extremely 
unlikely that any other candidate will enter the 
lists against what seems an unbeatable trio in 
point of worth and popularity.” Can there be 
any doubt as to the fitness for an exalted position 
of a jurist capable of so highminded an expres- 
sion of approval of his rivals? Then follows a 
dignified account of Judge Bordwell’s career and 
of various important cases which have come be- 
fore him. This comes about as near to being an 
ideal attitude for a candidate as I can imagine. 


Bee’s Rival in New Orleans 


Len Behymer has a grievance. He writes from 
New Orleans to tell me of it. When he arrived 
in that city on his trip east, he discovered the 
bubonic plague was there first, and had pre- 
empted the openings for publicity, so, as Bee 
Says, I am creating little excitement.” However, 
he adds, the New Orleans opera promoters think 
he has considerable nerve to jump in and take 
advantage of all the work they have done in es- 
tablishing a company, without any of the con- 
comitant risk. The New Orleans people raised 
$80,000 to equip the opera company to run twenty 
weeks under the manageinent of Affres. Then 
Bee drops in and arranges to get for the coast all 
the advantage of this organization, twenty weeks 
of rehearsals and performances, and bring it out 
to California for eight scant weeks after it has 
reached the acme of its perfection. “I have even 
been accused of trying to steal their gulf and the 
Father of Waters,’ writes Bee. ‘‘They seem to 
think Los Angeles would like to take everything 
that is not nailed down. I can gratefully say that 
1 am not trying to take their climate although | 
would like to steal the Grand Opera House and 
would guarantee six per cent interest on the in- 
vestment.”’ Bee admits he is in a quandary as 
to what to do with the grand opera company 
when he brings it here, with the Auditorium 
closed to him, and says it looks as if a tent would 
have to be the solution.” 


Bill Cline’s Notable Victory 


William Halimton Cline was the complaining 
witness in the first criminal complaint for viola- 
tion of the copyright law that has ever been 
prosecuted in this district, and one of the few 
which have ever been brought in the United 
States. Mr. Cline sold a sketch to .Dan Bruce, 
a vaudeville actor, husband of Margo Duffet, well 
known in stock circles, and Bruce, after paying 
royalties for a few weeks, changed the name and 
a few lines, and declared the sketch was not 
Cline’s. The Orpheum press agent bided his time. 
Bruce and his wife were booked for the coast— 
Sullivan and Considine circuit. Cline warned the 
managers, but his word was ignored. Bruce 
reached Los Angeles and Cline had him arrested. 
whereupon the actor pleaded guilty and paid his 
fine. Armed with this record Cline apparently 
has a perfect case against the Sullivan and Con- 
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sidine circuit for royalties, as the actor himself 
probably could not pay if judgment were obtained 
against him. A few criminal prosecutions of play 
pirates would have a salutary effect upon the 
theatrical conditions in this country, and would 
recult in the copyright law being regarded as 
something more than a joke. 


That British Domination 


Wally Young dragged down from the Chronicle 
office in San Francisco a line concerning the 
Panaina Canal which he doubtless thought would 
make a big hit in his new musical comedy at the 
Morosco, despite the fact that it is pretty much 
out of date. One of the characters says of an- 
other. “She owns everything at Panama but the 
canal and the British have that.” Two persons 
clapped and they were seated so far apart that the 
effect was quite funny. Walter Lawrence spoke 
the Hhne without conviction, however, and alto- 
gether Wally’s brilliant quip was lost. For his 
benefit I would enunciate the following well 
known rule: Any joke at the expense of a nation 
must be well-founded or else it is an insult, 


Homer Nodded—Why Not I?. 


I have been beset this week by numerous per- 
sons calling my attention to the fact that last 
week [ attributed to Homer the line concerning 
“Greeks who come bearing gifts.’ Of course it 
was from Virgil, but I submit that the association 
of ideas thus—“Greeks bearing gifts,” Troy, Ilium, 
Iliad, Homer—is quite complete and _ scientific 
after the principles laid down by Froisette’s mem- 
ory system complete in one volume. I think I 
have as good an excuse for nodding as Homer, 
who, it is alleged, took forty winks frequently. 


That “Prosperity Week” Influence 


There are times when I cannot help admiring 
Cahill and there are others when I enjoy differ- 
ing with him. Let those who read as they run 
judge in which state of mind I feel myself upon 
noting the following concerning our recent “Pros- 
perity Week”: 

Extract from a recent message of the Mayor of 
Los Angeles to his city council: “The purpose of 
this message is to call the attention of your honor- 
able body to a few municipal improvements that 
are being delayed unnecessarily, and to suggest a 
remedy for others wherein the taxpayers can be 
relieved of at least a part of the burdensome spe- 
cial assessments, the thought of which is prevent- 
ing many of us from nimbling up more dollars than 
we otherwise would during Prosnerity Week now 
being celebrated in Los Angeles.” It is not so 
auch the queer official lingo that Mayor Rose 
sports that offends the sensibilities of Los Angeles, 
as his slighting reference to prosperity week when 
every loyal son of the citrus belt is expecting to 
add a cubit to his business stature by taking 
thought of prosperity and getting his leaky psy- 
chology on straight. 


Welcome Horne for Paul Shoup 


San Bernardino is giving President Paul Shoup 
of the Pacific Electric a rousing personal wel- 
come in connection with the celebration of the 
opening of the new direct line to Los Angeles. 
The old-timers of that city are recalling the fact 
that Mr. Shoup began his railway career there as 
ticket seller for the old motor line from there to 
Redlands and Riverside, his office being a ram- 
shackle depot building, long since fallen into dis- 
use. Even in his minor capacity there, however, 
his abilities were recognized by the officials, and 
after being advanced rapidly and gaining experi- 
ence at San Jose, Portland and other places, he 
was given the position of presiding genius of the 
vast Pacific Electric interests. It is about twenty 
years since Paul Shoup sold tickets in San Ber- 
nardino and the people have prepared to make at 
least a part of the celebration quite personal in 
its nattire. 


Are Russians G., Gos., or Gn.? 


Theodore Gordohn, the violinist who has re- 
cently made Los Angeles his home, is a Russian. 
Frequently, when other persons are sending out 
accounts of his recitals they write his name M. 
Gordohn, after the French style. In his studio 
the other day he was objecting to this, telling a 
friend of his real nationality. “What is the Rus- 
sian equivalent for the English mister?” the 
friend asked. ‘“‘Gospodin.” said Gordohn. “Then 
why not have your name printed on your door, 
Gospodin Theodore Gordohn?” The violinist 
naturally did not regard this as a bit of humor. 
Sos ee alnvest shotted,” “it 1S not,only Sillsy 
but it is in bad taste.’ So it appears there will 
not be added to the list of herrs, signors, and 
monsieurs the Russian gospodin, at least, so far 
as Gordohn is concerned. It is as well. I can 
imagine nothing more terrible than the struggle 
among the uninitiate to get a two-letter abbre- 
viation out of this word. 
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Browsings in an Old Book Shop 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The average height of the men is six feet six 
inches.” The mate was five feet ten and he could 
stand easily under the arms of many of them. All 
are inveterate gamblers. Their hair ts abundant 
and their teeth sound and beautiful—their only 
attractive feature. 

It was a dog’s life the captive led with this 
rascally crew; starving when he was not repulsed 
by the offensive food he was forced to eat to 
maintain life and at all times half-frozen by the 
cold and wet and storm to which he was_ sub- 
jected. Buoyed by the promise of the chief to 
carry him to “Holland,” i. e., an island which 
was a white settlement, the mate bore his suf- 
ferings with all the stoicism he could muster, al- 
though at times he was sorely tempted to end 
his miserable existence. At one time, driven to 
frenzy by the fiendish malevolence of the women, 
Bourne lost his self-control and standing off 
cursed his captors in a paroxysm of rage, reck- 
less of consequences. It nearly had caused his 
sudden death when the mate, recalled to his 
senses, pointed to his head and pretended that 
he was insane. The trick worked and the wrath 
of the natives was temporarily averted. 

Meanwhile, the tribe was moving in the direc- 
tion of the settlement and plans for escape were 
rampant with the captive. When the Indians 
finally reached a high mesa whence a view of the 
island was obtained, where the habitation of white 
men could be discerned, Bourne racked his brain 
to devise a way of reaching the desired haven. 
He hoisted a flag, explaining that he must attract 
the white men to bring the ransom and ajiter a 
dreary watch a boat appeared having four or five 
men aboard. It approached within an eighth of 
a mile of the shore. The mate had a little the 
start of the Indians and determined to run for it. 
He started quietly, gradually increased his speed, 
and when they yelled stop, he ran the harder. 
When they were within twenty-five feet of him, 
he plunged into the surf, and although half 
drowned managed to reach the boat, the crew, 
meanwhile, covering the pursuing Indians with 
their guns. More dead than alive, he was carried 
to the island by his rescuers, who treated him 
with great kindness. It was August 7, 1849. He 
had been in captivity since May 1. 

Eight daring souls formed the guano settle- 
ment, which was in charge of Captain Matthew 
S. White. an Englishman, then away at Monte- 
video. Before he returned, a whaling vessel 
visited the island, commanded by Captain Clift 
of Mystic, Connecticut. who took the American 
aboard and Jater transferred him to the Hopewell 
of New Orleans, bound to San Francisco, which 
port was reached February 19, 1850. Meanwhile, 
the U. S. sloop of war Vandalia had been dis- 
patched south to search for the missing mate, 
which news was pleasing to the rescued sailor 
who imagined his country had made no efforts 
in his behalf. After various experiences in the 
mining camps, where his brothers were prospect- 
ing he concluded to abandon the diggings and 
make for New Bedford where he arrived January 
13. 1852, after an eventiul absence of three years. 
This brief outline of the story told by the mate 
of the John Allyne is well authenticated by mem- 
orials to Washington. addressed by Senator 
Daniel Webster and other prominent gentlemen 
who were interested in the story of Bourne’s 
captivity, and through whose efforts the Vandalia 
was dispatched in search of him. So conscientious 
was Bourne that he apologizes in his book for 
having practiced deception on the Indians by 
promising them booty so recklessly. He fears it 
had “a tendency to impair their confidence in 
white men, thus rendering the lot of any poor 
man hereafter falling into their hands more des- 
perate than it otherwise would be.” However, 
he consoled himself with the thought that the 
Patagonians are “entire strangers to truth.” 


bowl. C. 


Illiteracy and Popular Songs 


There is much to be said both for and against 
the music of most of the popular songs of these 
days. but there is little to be said in praise of the 
words which are thrown together in these flashy 
pieces. One does not expect the verses to come 
up to the standard of Heine or even Clinton 
Scollard, but when they are not vulgar and sug- 
gestive they are illiterate in the extreme. But 
when they become geographical they are ridicu- 
lous. For example, one catchy melody which 
is going the rounds is provided with lines—cal! 
them not verses—concerning Mandalay, and that 
place, made famous by Rudyard Kipling, is re- 
ferred to as an island. whereas a moment passed 
in looking into an atlas would have shown it to 
be the capital of the old king7¢om of Burma, on 
the mainland. 
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Week’s News im Perspective 


Where is the news of yesteryear, the 
murder tale, the scandal yarn? Who 
ean recall them? Few we fear. Can 
you? Or do you give a darn? 


Friday, July 3 

HEREABOUTS: Gasoline war declared 
as predicted in The Graphic. * * * 
Realty Board delegates leave for 
national convention in Pittsburg de- 
termined to bring next year’s gath- 
ering to Los Angeles. * * * Com- 
modore Barneson of San Francisco 
with yacht Edris beats Commodore 
Mitchell of Los Angeles with Yan- 
kee Girl, in race to San Diego. 

ELSEWHERE: Ninety-nine railroads 
report loss of $90,000,000 for year 
* * * Joseph Chamberlain, famous 
British statesman, dead * * * Treas- 
ury department at Washington re- 
ports receipts from income tax $28,- 
306,336.69 and from corporation tax 
$43,079,818.44 * * * Roosevelt’ re- 
signs from Outlook to concentrate on 
attack upon Wilson * * * #£=¥Rebels 
massing to prevent Huerta from 
escaping from Mexico City. 


Saturday, July 4 


HEREABOUTS: Fourth of July cele- 
brated officially at Exposition Park; 
no casualties reported in festivities 
in this section. 

ELSEWHERE: President Wilson de- 
clares for modernization of Declara- 
tion of Independence, to the con- 
sternation of H. G. Otis * * * Ger- 
many may increase army on ground 
that death of Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria removes powerful ally from 
Triple Alliance * * * Bomb made 
for John D. Rockefeller explodes 
and kills maker and others in New 
York * * * George Fred Wilson, am- 
bassador to Greece and Montenegro, 
is asked by President Wilson to re- 
sign on account of tactless. state- 
ments concerning Albanian = situa- 
tion. 


Sunday, July 5 


HEREABOO'TS: Everyone apparently 
went to church or rested from cele- 
bration of the Fourth. 

ELSEWHERE: General Gonzales de- 
fies General Carranza but the rebels 
#0 marching on * * Huerta elected 
president of Mexico, although no re- 
turns are received from the territory 
occupied by the rebels * * * Thirteen 
drowned as iaunch capsizes at Skag- 
way * * * Total immigration for one 
year to United States is 1,300,000, an 
increase of 200,000 * * * Fourteen 
killed and sixteen injured in Sunday 
automobile accidents in five states. 


Monday, July 6 


HEREABOUTS: Capt. John D. Freder- 
icks opens his campaign for governor 
with meeting at San Bernardino 
* * * City summer schools open with 
attendance of 7000. 

ELSEWHERE: Ulster nationalists get 
supply of arms * * * Carnegie may 
give $100,000,000 more to libraries 
* * * King and Queen of England 
pelted with suffragette literature in 
Edinborough * * * Vera Cruz federal 
troops mutiny * * * Governor John- 
son refuses to parole Abe Ruef. 


Tuesday, July 7 
HEREABOUTS: City officials visit 
cafes in search for immorality, and 
Say that if the scenes they visited 
were immoral they certainly were 
surprisingly uninteresting * * * An- 
nual car famine warning sent out 
* * * Members of the board of super- 
visors pledge their support for direct 
tax of $300,000 for 1915 celebration 
* * * Railway commission says nat, 
ural gas companies must sell pro- 
duct * * * Harbor tonnage for the 
last year reported as 2,765,708 from 
2591 vessels. 
ELSEWHERE: in 


New insurrection 


the Philippines rumored, and appar- 
ently hoped for by General Otis, pos- 
sibly because it may provide another 
Cultacan, mule and all] * * * Railway 
commission establishes principle that 
power rates must be fixed upon the 
basis of actual expenditures for ser- 
vice * * * [freddie Welsh becomes 
the most important person of the 
day by defeating Willie Ritchie for 
the world’s lightweight championship 
in London * * * Hindus barred from 
Canada agree to return peaceably to 
India. 


Wednesday, July 8 
| HISREABOUTS: Test suit against Long 
Beach for damages resulting from 
collapse of pavilion May 24, 1913, de- 
cided against the city zs i. . 
Colton cement corporation forced to 
take over orange groves damaged by 
| dust from plant. 


ELSEWHERE: House of Lords votes to 
exclude Ulster from terms of Home 
Rule bill * * ” Villa reported 
killed by woman; also said to have 
plans for republic of his own 
*% hs ua Hight members of Stef- 
annson’s Arctic expedition believed 
lost 4 ss * N. E. A. convention 
at St. Paul develops opposition to 
sex instruction in the schools. 


Thursday, July 9 


HEREABOUTS: Mayor Rose in message 
Scores city council and urges new 
city charter. 


ELSEWHERE: Paul W. Warburg con- 
sents to allow his name to go before 
senate but President must obtain 
confirmation without his aid uy 
Henry Ford and the President dis- 
cuss business; both optimistic. 


D’Annunzio’s Photo-Drama, “Cabiria” 


AS HE much heralded photo-drama, 


“Cabiria,” written by Gabrielle, 
D’Annunzio, proves to be one of the 
most eeffctive films ever shown in New 
York. To house it the Knickerbock- 
er Theater has for the time, been con- 
verted into a moving picture house. 
A musical accompaniment by Manlio 
Marza, given by a large chorus and 
orchestra, adds much to the atmos- 
Phere of the play. Selections of the 
Elijah music have been used with 
wonderful effect to heighten the im- 
pression of the earthquake and fire 
scenes. D’Annunzio has chosen for 
his theme a romantic story of the 
loss of a tiny child and her ultimate 
rescue after a stormy life. He has 
drawn his inspiration from the period 
when Rome was at her mightiest, the 
third century before Christ, when the 
Romans were fighting the rival em- 
pires of Carthage and Greece. 

His story begins with an eruption 
of Mount Aetna which takes the fam- 
ily of Batto by surprise. In the strug- 
gle to escape his five-year-old child 
|Cabiria is saved by her nurse but 
| Batto believes she has perished in the 
tuins. These scenes showing the vol- 
cano in action, the falling palace walls 
and the perils of the escaping slaves 
are thrilling and produced with won- 
derful attention to detail. The slaves 
reach the sea coast but fall into the 
hands of Phoenician pirates, and Ca- 
biria and her nurse are sold in the 
market place of Carthage. They are 
bought by Karthalo, high priest of 
Molock, who intends offering Cabiria 
as a sacrifice to Molock. The nurse 
pretends that Cabiria is ill and there- 
fore unacceptable to Molock. but Cab- 
iria is torn from her arms and she is 
cruelly whipped for her interference. 
Escaping, half-dead, she finds Fulvius 
Axilla, a Roman living in Carthage 
in disguise with his herculean slave 
Maciste. Together they repair to the 
temple and enter jtst as the Priest 
is preparing to feed Cabiria to the 
fery monster. 


Snatching the child| sand dollars. 
from his arms the men escape to the 'able that the Italia Film company ot 


roof of the temple, while the nurse 
falls a prey to the furious mob. 


After many perils they reach the 
wineshop of the Striped Monkey and 
force him to keep them safe. How- 
ever, the night they leave his house 
he betrays them to the high priest. 
Maciste, with the child in his arms, 
takes refuge in the gardens of Has- 
drubal, ruler of Carthage, and comes 
upon Hasdrubal’s daughter Sophonis- 
ba as she is keeping tryst with Mas- 
sinissa, the Numidian king, to whom 
she is betrothed. He gives Cabiria 
into her arms and she is lost sight of 
for a time. He is taken prisoner and 
is fastened to the stones that grind 
the grain, and made to do the work of 
grinding perpetually. FEulvius reaches 
Rome and serves in the Roman army 
under Scipio. The Roman fleet is 
destroyed by fire brought to it from 
the sun by the burning glass designed 
by Archimedes. Fulvius almost loses 
his life at sea. He is found by fish- 
ermen who take him to their master, 
who proves to be the father of Ca- 
biria. Fulvius is able to tell him of his 
child’s ecsape from Molock, but he 
knows not what has happened since 
he was separated from Maciste. Now 
he has a new object in going back 
to Carthage, and he volunteers to go 
there as a spy. 


Through the Striped Monkey he 
finds Maciste turning the stones and 
in the night liberates him. Together 
they return to the Roman camp, but 
on the way fall into the hands of the 
people of Cirta, and are made prison- 
ers. These people are allied with 
Carthage. Their king deprived Mas- 
sinissa of his kingdom and married 
Sophonisba, his betrothed. Hasdru- 
bal has sent the high priest to get 
them to attack Rome. Through Mas- 
sinissa, an ally of Rome, they are 
routed. There is a terrific siege and 
the Romans are about to be success- 
ful when Massinissa sees Sophonis- 
ba and is almost persuaded by her to 
turn traitor to the Romans. Scipio 
finds this out and demands her as part 
of his booty. He intends her to grace 
his triumph. She has had a dream 
which in part reproduces the story of 
Cabiria. She sends for the high 
priest to interpret it and she tells him 
how her pretty slave came into her 
possession. The high priest recog- 
nizes her as the escaped victim and 
demands that she be turned over to 
him for sacrifice. Maciste escaping 
from his dungeon, tries to rescue her, 
but fails. He and Fulvius take refuge 
in the wine cellar of the palace. The 
slaves can not smoke them out. 


Their adventure comes to the ears 
of Massinissa and he persuades So- 
phonisba to give them their freedom. 
Fulvius asks for Cabiria and is told 
that she is dead. He is in despair but 
shortly after Massinissa asks Maciste 
to take a message to Sophonisba. He 
cannot escape giving her up to Scipio 
and so he sends her the only royal 
gift in his power, poison. She accepts 
the poison and as she is dying she 
repents of her treatment of Cabiria 
and wishes to show her gratitude to 
Maciste for daring to bring the poi- 
son. She sends for Cabiria, who has 
not yet been sacrificed, and gives her 
to Fulvius. The scenes follow each 
other with astonishing climacteric ef- 
fect. It would seem that opening on 
such a high key this would be difficult, 
but each succeeding scene overtops 
the preceding one in dramatic effect, 
and interest. D’Annunzio has made 
wonderful use of the possibilities 
given him by his choice of a period, 
securing poetic as well as stirring in- 
cidents. And as for variety of setting 
and action, it would be hard to crowd 
more into so short a space of time. 
Several thousand people were used in 
the production and no pains were 
spared to get effective settings. It 
must have cost an enormous amount 
to stage. It is said that the New 
York rights alone sold for fifty thou- 
At this rate it is prob- 
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Turin, makers of the film, will get a 
good return on their expenditure. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, July 6, 1914. 


Charms of “El Mirasol” 

One of the many charming spots of 
bhasiminge ©Santa® Barbara = is lian 
known as “El Mirasol.” an attractive 
type of the small, swell English hotel, 
which with pretty bungalows has 
been built around a garden and 
grounds of five and a half acres. The 
hotel and its adjuncts have been 
planned for those who prefer privacy 
to publicity and promiscuity, who 
like to be “at home” without the an- 
noyance of “keeping house.’ The 
service is of the best, and the indi- 
vidual needs of guests are a feature of 
the management. Two country clubs 
are in proximity while fishing and 
bathing, riding on the mountain trails 
and motoring over the good roads 
offer fine outdoor diversions. As the 
capacity of El Mirasol is limited it 
is advisable to get into early touch 
with Manager Clinton P. McAllaster 
at El Mirasol, Santa Barbara. 


Fruit Preserved by an Expert 


Readers of the Graphic desirous 
of having their fresh fruit preserving 
done by an expert are invited to call 
for Mrs. Eva Sheets, F-2150, who will 
undertake the work at the homes of 
the applicants, charging a reasonable 
sum, by the hour, for her proficiency. 
She will do all the work and eguar- 
antee satisfactory results.—(Adv.) 





THE PACIFIC 
AAA Employment 
Agency 
House Cleaning and Gardening Department 
Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-10078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 


Japanese 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


No. 26945 
NOTICE OF HEARING OF PETITION 
FOR PROBATE OF WILL 


Im the Superior Court of the State of 
California in and for the 
County of Los Angeles 


In the matter of the estate of Hugh M. 
Cowper, deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that the pe- 
tition of Margaret Cowper for the Pro- 
bate of Will of Hugh Montgomery 
Cowper, deceased, and for the issuance 
of Letters Testamentary thereon to 
Margaret Cowper, will be heard at 9 
o’clock A. M., on the 27th day of July, 
1914, at the Court Room of Department 
2 of the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, California, 

Dated July 7, 1914. 

H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 
By H. H. DOYLE, Deputy Clerk. 
JOHN BIEARDSLBEY, 

Attormey” tor. Petitioner, 

336 Title Ins. Bldg. ét 


—_—_————— eee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


May 12, 1914. 

021631 ~~ Non-coal. 

NOTICE 1s hereby given that Albert C, 
Amet, whose post-office address is Box 
1378, Ocean Park, California, did, on the 
26th day of January, 1914, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
021631, to purchase the N% SW4%, Section 
14, Township 1 S., Range gf See, 
Meridian, and the timber thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisemen ! 
that, pursuant to such applicatior 
land and stone thereon have bee 
praised at $200.00; the stone estio 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00: tha ~eald 
applicant will offer final proof in ~ 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 28rd day of July, 1914, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, at 
10.00 o'clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or tnitiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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SEO D MWIGEKeOF THE BIG SUCCESS 


The Gaiety Theater Compary offer for the First Time on Any Stage 
the New Musical Comedy by Waldemar Young, 


“THE MONEY GETTERS” 


With FRANCES CAMERON, WILL H. SLOAN, WALTER LAW- 
RENCE, and an All Star cast including a brilliant chorus 


Regular Morcsco Prices: Nights 25c, 50c, 75, $1.00. Matinees 25, 50, 75c 


“Musical Comedies IT Have Heard” Street 


would be a good title for “The Money 
Getters,’ Waldemar Young’s new 
piece, which is presented at the Mo- 
rosco Theater this week, but while 
there are few things in it which do 
not recall similar features of other 
productions, the choice has been unt- 
formly good, so that the general im- 
pression is favorable. Mr. Young's 
borrowings have gone clear back to 
Hoyt’s “A Trip to Chinatown,” and 
in one case his excerpt from “King 
Dodo” is so obvious that it is admitted 
in the comedian’s line. 


and the stage pictures are invariably | 
interesting, There is even less plot 
than usual for a musical comedy in 
“The Money Getters,’ and Lawrence 
himself and Frances Cameron bear 
the brunt of the task of maintaining 
a certain continuity. In spite of their 
efforts, however, the proceedings drag 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 2" 


ear Sixth 
First Time on Any Stage 


BRENDA of the WOODS 


By@Richard Barry 
Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25, 50 and 75c. Matinees 25 and 50c. 


The opening | 


toward the close where they should 
speed up. The two incidents which 
stand out in a perspective of twenty- 
four hours, are the melody of “The 
Love Tune,” sung by Miss Cameron 
and the chortts, and the ever popular 
“Vou’re Here and I’m Here,” in 
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Percy Bronson and Winnie Baldwin at Orpheum 


performance was received so enthusi- 
astically by the crowded house that 
encores prolonged the entertainment 
until long after eleven o’clock, but 
this was a tribute to the company 
rather than to the author. In fact, 
the success is attributable almost en- 
tirely to Walter Lawrence, the clever 
producing director. It is noticeable 


that the biggest hits were the en-| 
semble numbers, for Lawrence has a‘ 


remarkable faculty for keeping things 
going. Life and color seem to spring 
into being at the wave of his hand, 


which Lawrence and Miss Cameron 
lead the company. Will Sloan in 
Teutonic comedy provides a goodly 
number of laughs, and: the remainde: 
of the show is a vista of pleasing 
things without distinctiveness. The 
staging is remarkably fine, the im- 
pressionistic black and white of the 
frst scene being particularly novel. 


DeLeon’s Clever Hit 
Walter DeLeon springs the big sur- 
prise at the Orpheum this week, with 
ali due respect to the marvelous 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Los Angeles’ Leading Playhouse. 


BROADWAY 
NEAR NINTH 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


BEGINNING SUNDAY. EVENING, JULY 12TH, AT 8 SHARP 


Popular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
GUY BATES POST in 


OMAR the TENTMAISEI 


A Spectacular Persian Romance by Richard Walton Tully, 


Author of 


“The Bird of Paradise” and “The Rose of the Rancho.” 


Prices: Evenings, 5Cc to $2.00. Sat. Mat. 50c to $1.59. 


Wed. Mat. 


50c to $1.CO. 
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VAUDENINE 


Shows-==-2 :30, 7:10, 9:00 


l0c, 20c, 30c 


Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


Starting Monday Matinee 
July 13th 


Aurelio Coceia 
Mimi Amata 


And Company 
Pantomimic Dances 


8 New and Exclusive Features 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Lapin CcLiIvk 
England's Boy Comedian 


ROMEO the GREAT 
Educated Chimpanzee 


The famous AUSTRALIAN WOODCHOPPERS, Jackson & McLaren 


RELLOW 
Mentaphone Artist 
WILLETTE WHITAKER 
Darky Songs with F. W. Hill 


BRONSON & BALDWIN 


Song and Dance Land 


M’MAHON, DIAMOND & CLEMENCE 


The Seare Crow 


Last week here, TAMEO KAJIYAMA, Japanese Wiiting Marvel 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 


Hearst-Selig News Views 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-7ic, Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-90c, 


Boxes 75c. 


MILLER’S THEATRE 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night Prices 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


Kriday, Saturday and Sunday 
“IN DEFIANCE OF THE LAW” 


A.. vital, 


gripping stirring romance of the far north featuring 


Bessie kKyton 








Japanese who writes upside down, | Percy Bronson and Winnie Baldwin 


backwards, and simultaneously with 
both hands. Walter DeLeon is only 
a holdover in the parlance d Orphe- 
um, so, apparently, he considered it 
was for him to do something to make 
the folks forget it. He did. With 
“Muggins” Davies he has devised a 
sketch, “Reel Stuff,” in which the 
craze of the movies is satirized. The 
main part is a moving picture drama 
acted by this lively pair as if they 
were doing it before the watchful 
lens of the flicker camera, and what 
makes it so funny is that it is so 
nearly true, save perhaps the delicious 
cactus-picking scene. Much more 
could be done with the idea, how- 
ever, by extending it, but as it stands 
it is a complete novelty, right down 
to the card reading “Passed up by 
the board of censors.” Tameo Kaji- 
yama, the Japanese who writes equal- 
ly well with either hand. inscribes dif- 
ferent letters with each hand at the 
same time, and performs various other 
tricks of penmanship—or in his case 
chalkmanship—is more than entertain- 
ment: he is an exposition of the fact 
that it is possible not only to think 
of two things at the same time but 
from those thoughts to energize 
totally different sets of muscles 


are clever enough to be able to think 
up new business since they were here 
last, but they haven’t. Is their econ- 
omy financial or mental? Wilette 
Whitaker’s darky song studies would 
be better if unencumbered by the 
male appendage who plays the violin 
indifferently, and whose chief function 
seems to be unqualified admiration of 
his partner. There is no means of 
knowing which, in the McMahon, Dia- 
mond and Clemence act, is the vocal 
offender, but unless mention is made 
of the ear-splitting, tympanum craz- 
ing, off-key singing of the smaller 
woman of this trio, those who heard 
it would not believe the writer of 
this review saw the show at all. The 
dancing by the other two barely re- 
deems the act, despite the fact that 
this is about the best dancing ever 
seen at the Orpheum. Valeska Suratt 
remains, with her big fantasy, and 
also Stelling Revell. the comedy gym- 
nasts. Messrs. Frankenstein, Hearst 
and Selig fll the interstices with their 
customary sang froid and eclat. 


Pantages’ Winsome Burglar Lady 

On all hands these days one hears 
the drama mentioned as the greatest 
of all agents for education and moral 
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reform. There is a reminder at Pan- 
tages this week that the statement 
may be too broad. It is a play in 
which a woman who cominits many 
big jewel robberies is the heroine, a 
ictcCaiii@m@rerobber who thiés toece, 
the loot away from her the vil'ain 
and an honest but blundering police- 
man a momentary interloper. Every- 
one is glad when the villainous rob- 
ber fools the policeman and still more 
delighted when the woman 
the man, disables him with a well- 
aimed shot in the dark, and gets away 
with the plunder. Now this is highly 
immoral, but it is the trend of a great 
many of the “crook” plays of recent 
years. It started with “Raffles,” and 
the changes have been rung with al- 
most endless variation. All the audi- 
ence cares 1s that the hero shall be 
clever—in fact, with certain restric- 
tions, the mere fact that he or she 
is cleverer than the opposed persons, 
establishes the claim to the hero title. 
“Smithy and the Eel’ is the name 
of the sketch, and it is unusually well 
done. The man in the case makes 
up for his first entrance in a speak- 
ing likeness of DeWitt Van Court, 
which adds materially to the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion. Clay- 
ton and Lennie, in a burlesque of 
English chappie humor, furnish the 
kind of fun that vaudeville audiences 
enjoy hugely, though, just for varia- 
tion, and risking the accusation by 
Mr. Hearst that we are dominated 
from the English throne, we should 
like to see an act just once in which 
the Britisher gets the better of the 
argument. It is customary to com- 
ment upon bicycle acts first by say- 
ing that it is not to be expected that 
anything can be done in this line 
which has not been done before, but 
of course that is not so. The bicycle 
seems to offer no end of possibilities, 
and the Cycling Brunettes have dis- 
covered several of a diverting nature. 
Bob Finlay and the Yates Sisters 
present one of those singing and 
dancing acts without which no 
vaudeville bill is complete, and the 
Five Gargonis contribute the acro- 
batic feature successfully. Makel 
Normand is the moving picture at- 
traction in a clever comedy melc- 
drama. 


Tully Spectacle Coming 


“Omar the Tent-Maker,” the latest 
of the spectacles by Richard Waiton 
Tully, will be seen for the first time 
in Los Angeles at the Majestic thea- 
ter “Sunday evening. Air, Dully. is 
especially clever in the creation ol 
this form of entertainment, his “Rose 
of the Rancho,” and “Bird of Para- 
dise” having been great successes, as 
all playgoers know. In Omar he has 
done the same for Persian atmosphere 
and coloring that he did for Southern 
California in “The Rose’ and_ for 
Hawaii in “The Bird.’ The lure o! 
the Orient is strong for Mr. Tully, 
who has passed a great deal of time 
in the little known countries of Wes*- 
ern Asia, and in “Omar the Tent- 
Maker” he has made excellent use 
of the material he gathered there. 
Guy Bates ‘Post is an actor with a 
well-established reputation for clever 
characterization, and he makes the 
story which is woven through the 
spectacular production interesting and 
virile. He is supported ec OtT 
pany of exceptional worth, and the 
engagement at the Majestic promises 
to sustain the reputation which this 
drama has achieved for crowding 
every theater in which it has been 
given. 


Musical Comedy Is Popular 


With its long list of catchy mel- 
odies, its beautiful staging, its lively 
ensemble numbers, and general im- 
pression of completeness, the new 
musical comedy at the Morosco, 
“The Money Getters,” has made such 
a hit that it will be continued another 
week. Waldemar Young has in this 
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piece constructed a bit of entertain- 
ment which has so many phases of 
attractiveness it is practically impos- 
sible for any person to witness it 
without being caught by half a dozen 
of its widely diversified features. ‘lhe 
hypnotic “Love Tune” already is be- 
ing whistled all over town, and played 
by orchestras until it bids fair to be- 
come as great a craze as any melody 
since “The Merry Widow 
Dainty little Frances Cameron never 
was more charming than in this 
piece, and the acting, as well as the 
clever staging, by Walter Lawrence, 
shows this member of the company 
as one of the most valuable musical 
comedy actor-producers who ever vis- 
ited the coast. The entire strength 
of the popular Gaiety Company is 
seen in this catchy piece. 


Barry Play at Burbank 


Manager Oliver Morosco has taken 
personal charge of the production of 
“Brenda of the Woods,” which will 
receive its premier at the Burbank 
theater at the Sunday matinee. This 
is the first play since “Help Wanted” 
that has attracted the personal atten- 
tion of Morosco. “Brenda of the 
Woods” is expected to be the most 
impressive Morosco production since 
“Peg o My Heart.” Florence Mar- 
tin, one of the Pegs, who was select- 
ed for the role of Brenda, looks a 
great deal like Florence Reed and her 
interpretation of the part should be 
something that Los Angeles will re- 
member. The production will mark 
the return of Harrison Hunter, who 
will have one of the big roles. For- 
rest Stanley also has one of the leads 


Readings at Cumnock 


Miss Jane Egremont Farley, of the 
faculty of Cumnock School, will give 
a series of three Wednesday morning 
readings, in connection with the sum- 
mer session of the School of Expres- 
sion, which opened Monday of this | 
week. Miss Farley will confine her- 
self to the modern drama, and will 
read as follows: July 22: “Dolly Re- 
forming Herself,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones. July 29: “Rutherford and 
Son,” by Githa Sowerby. August 5: 
“The Crescent Moon,” and “The Post- 
office,” by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Orpheum Monkey Shines 


Would you rather be a man, and 
make a monkey of yourself, or a mon- 
key and make a man of yourself? 
The Orpheum will present both sides 
of the proposition the week opening 
Monday matinee, July 13, when its 
top-liners will jointly be Laddie Cliff, 
the English boy who cuts monkey- 
shines, and Romeo the Great, the best 
trained simian ever known. Those 
fine, upstanding fellows, the Austra- 
lian Woadchoppers, Jackson & Mc- 
aren, are back after a world tour, 
and will again show how lumbering 
is conducted in the antipodes, togeth- 
er with expert ax throwing and tree 
felling. Rellow the mentaphone ar- 
tist, who makes music with his hands 
and mouth, without any other instru- 
ettomyet iMimitation, of alimost all, 
is the fourth newcomer. In the hold- 
over list are Tameo Kajimaya. the 
handwriting mystic; Bronson & Bald- 
win, with new material; Miss Willette 
Whitaker, and F. Wilbur Hill, in 
darkv songs, and McMahon, Diamond 
& Clemence, with their scarecrow 
dance, while the orchestral concerts 
and the Hearst-Selig pictures com- 
plete the bill. 


Northern Film at Miller’s 


Miller’s Theater offers for the re- 
mainder of this week including Sun- 
day the three reel romance of the far 
north country, “In Defiance of the 
Law.” This vital, gripping, stirring 
story of the frozen solitudes was pro- 
duced on a magnificent scale by the 
famous director Colin Campbell with 
a splendid cast of players including 
Bessie Eyton, Wheeler Oakman, Joe! 


Waltz.” | 


King, Frank Clark, Lillian Hayward 
and “Baby” Lillian Wade, the clever 
child actress. The story is an adapta- 
tion of the novel, “Isobel,” by James 
Oliver Curwood, and deals with the 
Northwest Mounted Police. ‘The 
Weakling” is a two part drama in 
which Alice Joyce is featured and is 
an unusually good human interest 
drama. “Fleeing Fleas’ is a Ruth 
Roland Marshall Nielan Comedy that 
will cause much laughter as will the 
other comedy, “Slippery Stim, Diplo- 
mat,’ for in this offering the inimit- 
able Slim outwits his rivals and wins 
the hand of the fair Sophie. 


Sensation Dancer at Pantages 


Mimi Amato the blonde beauty of 
“The Apple of Paris,” and “The 
Apaches,” is to be at Pantages again 
next week. This time she is Casque 
D'Or, which is to be interpreted, 
“Golden Helmet,” a title particularly 
fitting this ruddy-coiffured person. 
With Mile. Amato is Coccia, the mas- 
ter-dancer who has prepated so many 
dancing sensations for the Pantages 
circuit. The climax of Casque D'Or’s 
performance is the Dagger Prince, a 
terpsichorean expression of jealousy 
excited to the verge of murder. In 
this the two combine dancing and 
pantomime. John Romano, the fam- 
ous harpist, who was a part of the 
success of “The Fifth Commandment” 
when Julius Steger appeared here in 
that little melodrama, returns with 
Mile. Carmi in “The Street Singer.” 
George Wilson, familiar to vaudeville 
patrons as the author of that lilting 
melody. “Waltz Me Around Again, 
Willie,” is also listed. Oother stand- 
ard Pantages acts bring up the fist 
to its usual strength. 


Gotham’s Silly Season Here 


It is plain that the silly season has 
reached New York. Here are the 
principal bits of theatrical news of 
the week: 

Howard Hull, husband of Margaret 
Anglin, says his wife has paid all his 
bills for years, and so he has no 
money to meet a $2500 judgment to 
a negress he ran over in his auto- 
mobile. 

Latest De Wolf Hopper story: 
scene, Lambs’ Club: Lamb: “Did you 
know Shapiro once visited this club?” 
Hopper: “No! Heavens! Awful!” 
“Yep—one of the gunmen crowd.” 
“Oh, that all? Thought you meant 
the music publisher.” 


George Beban, vaudeville star, has 
a new son, has named him George, 
is now passing the inactive summer 
season personally notifying various 
godfathers that the lad was named 
especially for each of them, and is 
cannily stowing away much graft. 
Among the notables so far victimized 
are George M. Cohan, George Evans, 
George Murray, George Dougherty, 
George Appleton and George Par- 
sons. Happy thought, by George! 

Elizabeth Murray, who “retired” 
from the musical comedy “High 
Jinks,” says she interpolated the only 
laugh in the show, in the line “It’s 
a great life if you don't weaken.” 
Otto Hauerbach, the author, laughs 
raucously and replies: “Fine! We’ve 
taken the line out; Miss Murray may 
now go and write a piece around it.” 

Robert Chandler saw Lina Cavalieri 
in the film “Manon Lescaut,” but she 
didn’t recognize him. 

Aside from these symptoms that 
theatrical affairs have reached the va- 
cational stage, there are few inter- 
esting developments in the last week. 
Summer’s advent has closed “The 
Beauty Spot,’ “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate,” and “The Misleading Lady,” 
which has been enjoying a rvn in 
Boston with Lewis S, Stone in the 
principal role. 

New plans for fall recently an- 
nounced are as follows: “Back 
Home.” Bayard Veiller’s dramatiza- 
tion of Irvin S. Cobb’s story, will be 
produced by Selwyn & Co. with 
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Maclyn Arbuckle as Judge Priest. The 
Shuberts will produce still another 
“crook” play, “The Lone Wolf.” Vic- 
tor Herbert is working on a new 
comic opera for Arthur Hammerstein. 

Latest of the activities in “new 
draina" circles is the announcement 
in Boston of plans for a New Toy 
Theater. This is to be purely an 
“art for art's sake” venture. No sal- 
aries will be paid to actors, and no 
royalties to dramatists, but oppor- 
tunity will be given aspiring play- 
wrights to present their work. Thus 
it will be virtually a cradle for talent, 
both of the actors and the writers. 
Mrs. Lyman Gale is the founder ol 
the institution, and as there is no 
intention of making money, and al- 
most no expense, while there is plen- 
ty of material such as Mrs. Gale de- 
sires to bring out, there is no ap- 
parent obstacle to an unqualified suc- 
cess, 


Arthur Hammerstein has engaged 
Charles Richman for one of the im- 
portant roles in “The "Drage play 
by Richard Harding Davis and Jules 
Eckert Goodman. Another of the im- 
portant parts is to be played by Tully 
Marshall. 


Edward Tem: +2, well known on the 
coast as a producer of musical com- 
edy, has organized a summer opera 
company at Newark. The original 
plan was for an engagement at Olym- 
pic Park in the New Jersey city, but 
the theater there burned down and 
Temple has taken refuge in a down 
town house. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce 
that they have taken over the publi- 
cation of Gene Stratton Porter's 
“The Song of the Cardinal” and 
“What I Have Done with Birds.” 
They will bring out also a holiday 
edition, to be published in the early 
autumn, of Mrs. Porter's “Freckles,” 
which will be illustrated by Thomas 
logarty. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 16, 1914. 

019918. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Laura 
Gertrude Kincaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is R. F. D. No. 4, Box 579, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 19th day of 
August, 1918, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019918, to 
purchase the NW%, SW14, Section 23, 
Township 1 §., Range 19 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by approisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application. the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $vv.00, and 
the land $40.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 28th 
day of July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S, Land office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in thig of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 19, 1914, 


Non-coal. 021188 

NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
Is 323 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the lith day of Decem- 
ber, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW% NEY, Section 13, 
Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 8th day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 


2 ol « 


Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate a 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. , 

[Aug. 30} FRANK BUREN, Register. 




















In compliment to Miss Dorothy 
Bond and her fiance, Mr. O. Ray Rule, 
whose marriage is to take place July 
15, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kennett Rule 
of 2646 La Salle avenue, entertained 
recently with a dinner and dance. [he 
affair was informal and guests includ- 
ed relatives and a few intimate friends 
who will assist at the wedding. The 
home and table were artistically dec- 
orated for the occasion. Enjoying the 
evening were Miss Dorothy Bond, 
Mr. O. Ray Rule, Mrs. Fred K. Rule, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Llewellyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Milner, Miss Gladys Bond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerald A. Rule, Mrs. Clare 
McDonald, Mr. Emmett Howard, Dr. 
Archie Macleish, Mrs. Thomas Alton 
and Miss Florence Alton of San Ma- 
teo, and Messrs. Reese and John 
Llewellyn. Mr. Rule and his bride 
elect plan a wedding of simple ap- 
pointments and their trip will in- 
clude a short tour of Europe, Eng- 
land and Scotland being included in 
their itinerary. This afternoon Miss 
Dorothy Bond will entertain infor- 
mally at tea in honor of her sister, 
Miss Gladys Bond, who also is leav- 
ing for a trip abroad in the near fu- 
ture, her plans, however, being for 
more extensive travel on the conti- 
em, 


Her many friends have welcomed 
the return of Mrs. Irving Hall May- 
field, daughter of Mr. Sheldon Bor- 
den. Mrs. Mayfield and her hushand, 
Lieutenant Mayfield, are prominent in 
Mare Island navy circles. She is at 
present the house guest of Miss 
Katherine Johnson of 833 West 
Twenty-eighth street, whom she ac- 
companied home from the north. 
Later, she will go with her father 
to Arrowhead Hot Springs for a brief 
trip and upon her return will visit 
with her brother and_ sister-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Borden of 331 
Harvard boulevard. Mrs. M. C. Bur- 
nett and Miss Charlotte Winston. 
grandmother and cousin of the young 
matron, who at present are at the 
Melbourne, 737 Westlake avenue, also 
will enjoy a part of the young ma- 
tron’s time while here. Mrs, Mayfeld 
plans to return north about July 15. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Ryus have 
returned from a motor trip to Santa 
Barbara. Next week Mr. and Mrs. 
Ryus with their little daughter will 
be guests of Ellen Beach Yaw at an 
infotmeeerattair at her pieturesque 
ranch home. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner of West Adams street. 
were to sail July 7 on the “Vaterland” 
for an European trip of several 
months. They plan to join Mrs. 
Miner’s sister and niece, Mrs. Mary 
Longstreet and Miss Daphne Drake, 
who are now traveling abroad in com- 
pany with Mrs. W. S. Tevis and the 
latter’s son, Lansing, of San Fran- 
cisco. A part of the summer will be 
passed at Carlsbad, and an extended 
tour will be made of the principal 
European countries. It is probable 
that the return will be made in No- 
vember. 


Mrs. H. C. Gooding and daughter, 
Miss Gertrude Gooding, are back from 
a sojotirn of several weeks at Arrow- 
head Springs and are again at Hotel 
Darby. 


Mrs. Theodore Simpson of the 
Bryson apartments has as her guests, 
her sister, Mrs. LC. Bogle of Kan- 
sas City. and the latter’s three daugh- 
ters, the Misses Kathryn, Claire 
Louise and Gertrude. After a short 
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stay at the Bryson they will go to 
one of the beaches for a two months’ 
outing. While here Mrs. Bogle and 
her daughters will be entertained at 
a number of informal affairs. 


Mr, and Mrs. Jack Niven of Ho- 
bart boulevard are enjoying an exten- 
Sive trip to Canada and Alaska. At 
present, they are in Victoria, where 
they have been for a fortnight. From 
there they plan later to go to Alaska 
for a stay of a few weeks. Return- 
ing homeward they will stop in Salt 
Lake City to bring home their two 
little sons who are visiting Mrs. 
Niven’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Cort. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon F. Lee of 341 
South Harvard boulevard entertained 





at their home Tuesday evening with | 


an informal dinner party. Places were 
set for twelve and the special guests 
were the Misses Florence and Miriam 
Shimer of Pennsylvania, who are vis- 
iting here with Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick K, Rindge. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe, 1327 
Crenshaw boulevard. has returned 
from a visit in San Francisco, where 
she has, been since early in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Harvey McCarthy 
of Elden aventte, have as their house 
guest, their aunt, Mrs. D. J. Burchett 
of Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. Among 
the trips which Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy and their guest plan for the 
summer, will be a visit to Lake Ta- 
hoe and the Yosemite. 


Of interest to a wide circle of 
friends is the announcement which 
Captain and Mrs. Henry Z. Osborne 
of West Twenty-third street make of 
the betrothal of their daughter, Miss 
Edith Helen Osborne to Mr. Samuel 
Stillman Stah! of Sacramento. The 
wedding is to take place August 1 
and will be a simple home affair. 
The bride-elect is the daughter of one 
of the oldest and best known families 
of Southern California. The groom- 
to-be is assistant engineer of the 
California highway commission and 
is stationed at the Sacramento di- 
vision. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Hicks were 
host and hostess last Saturday even- 
ing at a small dinner party at the 
Los Angeles Country Club. Their 
guests invited included Mr. and Mrs. 
William May Garland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Howard, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest 
A woryant, Mir. and Mrs. W. Hy Hollie 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green, 
Mrs. Lansing Kellogg of San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. J. J. Meyler, Mrs. Dan 
McFarland. Mr. L. N. Brunswig and 
Mr. Gurney E. Newlin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Bond have 
returned from their trip through the 
Orient and have taken up their resi- 
dence at the Seaside Terrace, Santa 
Monica, for the summer. 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Mary Marguerite 
Brannen to Mr. Leo Marmaduke 
Rosecrans. The wedding is to take 
Pigcesn the near tuture. Miss Bran- 
nen is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

H. Brannen of 237 Mesa street. 
San Pedro. and her fiance is well 
known and popular in business and 
society circles of the city, being a 
member of one of the old and prom- 
inent families. 


Mrrand Mrs. Av HH“ Bisel and son 
have left for a motor trip through the 
north. Their daughter, Miss Amy 
Busch, who has been visiting at Lake 
Tahoe with her friend, Miss Marjorie 
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Wayne 
Wardrobe 


Bag sec 


To Protect Your 
Things from Summer! 


In many sizes—one for every kind of garment-—bags 


specially for furs, for men’s dress suits, and in sizes for 


children’s clothes,—for tailored suits and evening gowns ;— 


Moth proofed, dust proofed and proof against the damp 


that takes out the freshness of dainty things. 


Conveniently ready to hang in an out-of-the-way corner 


of your closet. 


its cost or cumbersomeness. 


The protection of a cedar chest—-without 


Wayne Wardrobe Bags—The notion section. 


Lee, of Reno, Nevada, will join her 
parents in Yellowstone and later all 
will enjoy a stay at the Lake. Be- 
fore their return the party will visit 
in San Francisco. 


Mrs. John Raymond Powers of 
Portland street was hostess recently 
at a small bridge party, this being the 
first of a series of similar affairs to 
be given by her. 


Mrs. Sarah Easton, who makes her 
winter home at the Hotel Darby, has 
lett for a visit to her old home in 
Peoria, Ill, with her son, Mr. Charles 
Easton. Going east they will visit 
the Grand Canyon and on the return 
will pass considerable time in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 


Mrs. Joel Hunter of Chicago is the 
guest of her brother and _ sister-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. George Herbert 
Wigmore of Thompson street. Mrs. 
Hunter, who formerly was Miss 
Beatrice Wigmore, has a large circle 
of friends here who have known her 
since her early childhood. 


Mrs. A. W. Ross and son, Gor- 
don Ross of 2301 Gramercy place 
motored this week to Del Mar. They 
will be guests at the Stratford Inn 
fOr 2.fortnigut. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Forward, Jr., 
and little daughter of San Diego, are 
guests of Mrs. Forward’s mother, 
Mrs. B. F. Fairbanks of 1224 Arapa- 
hoe street. This week the party 
passed at Mrs. Fairbanks’ summer 
cotmer cottage at 22 Wavecrest ave- 
nue, Ocean Park. 


Miss Lillian Krauss. whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Ernest Albert Sherwood 
was made recently, is being delight- 
fully feted by her many friends. 
Tittitsdays Nirse Janes “2ei@arr. “or 
Lovelace avenue, who is a sister of 
Mr. Sherwood, entertained with a 
luncheon of sixty covers at the Sierra 
Madre club. Several other affairs are 


Broadway 
and Third 


planned in honor of Miss Krauss, who 
next month will leave for a two 
months’ outing at La Jolla. 


Announcement is made by Mrs, J. 
B. McFarland of 2644 Portland street, 
of the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Jessie McFarland, to Mr. Thom- 
as Mortimer Priestley of Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Robert Watchorn, with her 
son, Ewart, and nephew, Samuel 
Perry, sailed this week from New 
York for Germany. Mrs. Watchorn 
will join her husband at Bad Nauheim 
for an indefinite stay, and the two 
young men will go on to Berlin, 
where they will meet Mr. Wheeler, a 
Hollywood friend, and together the 
trio will enjoy a tour of the con- 
tinent. 


Mr. Sinclair B,. Nace of Columbus. 
Ohio, is a house guest of Mr, and 
Mrs, Clifford Lott of 912 West Twen- 
tieth street. Mr. Nace, who is a 
prominent clubman of Columbus, is 
the godfather of Master Sinclair 
Rogers Lott, the year-old son of Mr. 
iG MES «lO. 


Mrs. R. B. Williamson of 601 Park 
View avenue is entertaining this 
afternoon with an informal bridge 
whist party. The affair is in compli- 
ment to Mrs. Stephen Fenner, who is 
the house guest of Mrs. Nicholas 
Rice of Occidental boulevard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Cowan of Wil- 
shire Boulevard have gone north fora 
trip of several weeks. 


Mr. and MrsumiA@iiiemiledey and 
family have taken possession of their 
suminer home at Hermosa Beach. 
They recently returned from a few 
days’ trip to San Francisco, where 
they visited their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. James-Edwin 
Higgins. 

Mrs. H. M. Sale” has closed “her 
home at 699 Berendo street, and with 
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ued at five million dollars; Sepulveda | 
vs. City of Los Angeles, involving the 
title to land in the inner harbor, val- | 
ued at more than a million dollars. 
Judge Myers has taken an active in- 
ferest in civic matters and “has eae 
identihed with most of the non-par- 
tisan movements for civic betterment | 
since coming to Los Angeles. lise, 
was for several years a member of! 
the executive committee of the Mu- | 
nicipal League, and was vice-president | 
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Statement, July 1, 1914 


Resources: 








her niece, Miss Dorothy Young, has 
taken apartments at Bryson for the 
summer, 


Mr. and Mrs. Modini Wood, with 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Mr. Perry 
Wood, Miss Viola Hamilton, niece 
of Mrs. Willis H. Booth, and Mr, 
3lake Smith, motored up to the Crags 
last Friday for the Fourth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, 
Jr., with their daughter, Miss Leila 


$ 3,556,079.49 


Bonds and other Seczrities 1,272 816.50 


Holterhoff, and her house guest, Miss 
Margaret Goldsmith of Berlin, Ger- 
many, have taken a cottage at New- 
port Beach for a part of the summer 
season. 


Mr. Harry Coburn Turner and his 
son, Burnett, have returned to the 
family home on West Washington 
Street, from a camping trip up in 
the Malibu. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh W. Bryson, 
with their attractive young daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Frances, have 
gone to Newport Beach for a part 
of the summer. They have recently 
built a beautiful new house there, but 
will retain their residence at the 
Bryson, where they have made their 
home for the last two years. 


Miss Leigh Whittemore has re- 
turned from Denver, where she vis- 
ited with her sister, Mrs. E. J. Thay- 
er. En route home Miss Whitte- 
more met her mother and sister, Mrs. 
C. QO. Whittemore and Miss June 
Whittemore, in Salt Lake City, the 
party returning to Los Angeles to- 
gether. 


MIrs. Isidore Dockweiler of West 
Adams street has returned from a de- 
lightful visit of two months in Hono- 
Julu, where she traveled with friends. 

Mrs. William Hamilton Cline, 147 
South Virgil, left Tuesday for a long 
eastern trip, in the course of which 
she will visit friends in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and other cities. 


Mr. and Mrs, William E. Hampton 


of 2515 Wilshire boulevard, left this | 


week for Portland, Oregon, and ex- 
pect to pass the remainder of the 
summer in Glacier National Park. 


Judge Myers’ Attractive Record 


Judge Louis W. Myers has an- 
neunced his candidacy to succeed hitn- 
self as judge of the Superior Court, 
and his nominating petitions are now 
being circulated. Judge Myers was 
born in Lake Mills, Wis., in 1872. He 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin with the degrees of B. L. and 
LUB., and received the distinction of 
seing admitted to the honor scholar- 
ship society of Phi Beta Kappa. 

He received his first training in the 
ofice of two lawyers of national rep- 
utation, John C. Spooner, United 
States senator from Wisconsin, and 
Arthur Sanborn, now judge of the 
United States court of Madison. After 
a year in their office he removed to 
Chicago where he became associated 
with Jesse A. Baldwin, now judge 
of the circuit court there. After two 
years with Judge Baldwin he removed 
to California, locating in Los Angeles, 
where he was engaged in the general 
practice of law for sixteen years 
prior to being appointed to the supe- 
rior bench. 


When Judge Conrey was named as 
presiding justice of the district court 
of appeal, the judges expressed their 
confidence in Judge Myers by assign- 
ing him Judge Conrey’s calendar. 
which included cases of exceptional 
importance and difficulty, Among. the 
cases of public importance now pefid- 
ing before Judge Myers may be men- 
tioned the ones of the Title Insurance 
& Trust Company vs. California De- 
velopment Co., involving the adminis- 
tration through a receiver of the canal 
system sppplying the entire Imperial 
Valley; City of Los Angeles vs. Out- 
er Harbor & Dock Co., involving the 
title to land in the outer harbor, val- 


of that organization at the time of his 
en ese 2 2 a eee 


Judge Louis W. Myers 


appointment to the bench. When the 
municipal conference of 1913 was or- 
ganized he took an active part and 
was elected to the chairmanship of 
tts executive committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Municipal League, Los Angeles Bar 
Association, Psycopathic Association, 
and of the City, University, Union 
League and Gamut Clubs. 


In the July Magazines 

There are nine stories in Harper’s 
for July, thus carrying out the tradi- 
tion that solid reading is not the 
thing for the summer months. It is 
interesting to note the names of the 
authors, as an indication of the fact 
that the oldest, most conservative and 
highest class magazines find fully half 
of their material among new writers. 
These are the fiction writers repre- 
sented: Marie Manning, Katherine F. 
Gerould, Sherwood Anderson, Mar- 
garet Deland, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Arnold Bennett, Keene Abbott, Fleta 
Campbell Springer, Ethel M. Kelley. 
An interesting article on “The Salt- 
Harvesters of the Caribbean,” by 
Charles Wellington Furlong, a chat 
by Henry Fielding Dickens about his 
father, the novelist, an article on 
vagaries of the sun by C. G. Abbot, 
a description of Avignon by Le Gal- 
lienne and a discussion of the Euro- 
pean immigrants by Stephen Graham, 
together with an array of excellent 
verse, complete the big summer num- 


ber. 


Current Literature for June quotes 
several publications of recent date to 
show that there is a “growing admira- 
tion in America for  Victoriano 
Huerta,” but it would appear that the 
admiration is rather doubtful in 
quality, and that the articles quoted 
were prompted not so much by high 
regard for Huerta’s qualities as a de- 


| 
| 


sire to print both sides of the case } 


as to Mexico, which has been char- 
acteristic of many newspapers and 
magazines. This comprehensive pub- 
lication covers its usual broad scope 
of everything from occultism to 
politics, including an _ interesting 
sketch of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as 
he appears when under fire, and one 
of Prince Alexander of Teck, who is 
to be governor general of Canada. 
Theosophical Path for July con- 
tains an appeal by Katherine Tingley 
on behalf of the Parliament of Peace 
and Universal Brotherhood to be held 
at San Diego next year. Aside from 
the philosophical articles of this issue, 
the feature is an article on “Art in 
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Real Estate 


Deposits 
Capital 
Slisiis | 


Efficient 
Service 


Undivided Profits 


CAPITAL 
AND 


RESERVE, 
$2,000,000.00 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


17,170,283.83 
40,000.00 
88,174.C0 
None 


$22,127,353.82 


Liabilities: 
-- -9t9,913,715.10 
1 ,000,000,00 
900,000.00 


, , 7 
7 ] J, f 138.72 


$22,127,353.82 


German American 
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P re-Inventory 


SALE 


Now going on throughout the 
store. An item worthy of spe- 
cial mention: 


Cheney Bros.’ 
23 in. “Shower-proof” 


Foulards 


Best Quality. 
Reduced to, yard.....75¢ 


Choice collection of up-to-date 
designs. 


China and Japan” by C. J. Ryan, 
handsomely illustrated, which is sup- 
plemented by a descriptive article on 
the flowery kingdom by Barbara Mc- 
Clung. There are various other ar- 
ticles on interesting corners of the 
world, 


Pacific Coast Musical Review (San 
Francisco) has the following to say 
of our symphony concert master: 
“Sigmund Beel, the prominent Cal- 
ifornian violinist and teacher, is pass- 
ing several weeks of his vacation in 
San Francisco. Mr. Beel is now con- 
cert master of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and he has proved 
so successful that he has been re-en- 
gaged for next session. Part of his 
visit to this city—which ought to be 
his home if some of our prominent 
music patrons had sufficient musical 
understanding and pride in their own 
fellow citizens to recognize talent 
when they see it—Mr. Beel will de- 
vote to giving lessons to former pu- 
pils who desire to take advantage of 
his presence. After a few more 
weeks in the mountains, Mr. Beel will 
return to Los Angeles, where he has 
many friends and where his musical 
accomplishments have been duly rec- 
ognized and appreciated.” 


| fice, 
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We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


“ALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 
Los ANGELES 


fw 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres'’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 19, 1914. 

023101. Non-coal., 

NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Stepanek, whose post-office address ig 
1812 EK. 64th St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 25th day of March, 1914, file In 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 023101, to purchase the NW% 
NW, Section 20, Township 1 S., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of July, 1914, 
at 11:00 a. m., before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, United States Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


enry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May i6, 1914. 

020719. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Walter 
Lundley Kinsaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is Sierra Madre, California, did, on 
the 27th day of October, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 020719, to purchase the E% NWy4, 
SWY% NEY, NW% SEY, Section #, Town. 
ship 1 S., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 38, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $200.00, and the 
land $200.00: that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 27th day of 
July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the Regis- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or tnitiate a cone 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in thig of- 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


Gamut club dinner, July 1, took on 
quite a festive and patriotic air. The 
dining hall of the club building was 
decorated beautifully and the ‘tables 
adorned to match. Patriotic songs 
were printed for the members and vis- 
itors—for no good American can sing 
more than the first verse or two of 
the patriotic songs of his country. 
Having the words visibly present 
saved the chorus from going like, 
“Oh say can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light, what so clearly we saw at 
the um- -tee-de-didum”; and “Our 
father’s God to Thee, author of lib- 
erty, di-di de dide-wm; la-la-le-le-oo0.” 
Orator Seward Simons was not pres- 
ent and presiding toastmaster Will- 
hartitz supplied all the oratory (save 
that of Charles Lummis and Carl 
Bronson) and most of the jokes as 
well. Musical numbers there were in 
variety. Mr. and Mrs. William Reher 
played Vieuxtemps and Tourgee num- 
Dees ter violin, atid piano, the latter 
being a romance by a member of the 
club, son of Eben Tourgee, founder 
of the New England Conservatory 
of music. Mrs. Evelyn Gurley Kane, 
read a number from Kipling and the 
Euterpean quartet gave several of its 
old time numbers. Bernhard Walther, 
with Gertrude Ross at the piano, 
played a violin romance by Sarsate 
and an Oriental selection by Caesar 
Cui, that Russian general who was so 
successful as a composer. Mr. Wal- 
ther proved to have a fluent technic 
and a large tone. Louise Rieger of- 
fered several soprano solos in a light. 
flexible voice and Frank Kurtz proved 
to have a baritone voice of unusual 
capabilities and timbre, singing a reci- 
tative from “Rigoletto.”  Valeska 
Suratt, star of the Orpheum bili last 
week, seemed to enjoy the Bohemian- 
ism of the Gamut Club dinner, but 
when told she would be called on for 
a speech incontinently fled. 


IL. E. Behymer reports he has had 
several sessions with the directors of 
the French opera company of New 
Orleans and that he probably will be 
able to bring the company to the 
coast in April. It is not generally 
known that New Orleans boasts its 
own opera company year after year, 
singing the masterpieces of the French 
operatic repertoire. The French 
speaking population of New Orleans 
is so large that it supports a good 
company, the principals usually being 
brought from the best stages in 
Paris and not infrequently it happens 
that French operas are first presented 
in this country by the New Orleans 
company. It need not be added that 
the company will be welcome in Los 
Angeles, where the operatic diet any 
season is slim enough and especially 
so since the fall of the Temple Audi- 
torium into the 10-20-30's. 


Pola Ee llism@aomtralto, comes.to Mes 
Angeles with high credentials from 
eastern critics and musicians. But 
after hearing her sing, one needs no 
recommendations from others as her 
VOice is unnusually effective. Her 
range is about three octaves—from the 
cellar to the earret of tone—a broad, 
full voice delightfully satisfying in 
quality and ample in quantity. Al- 
though only two weeks in Los An- 
geles, she has several onenings, and 
it is to be hoped that she may stay 
here. There is quite a resemblance 
between her and Clara Butt in phys- 
ical build, style and voice, and that 


is praise enough to anyone who has 
heard the English contralto. Miss 
Ellis took the role of Allan-a- Dale in 
“Robin Hood” in the DeKoven opera 
company performances in New York, 
and has excellent press notices from 
that and other appearances. 


Last week the American Opera As- 
sociation held its meeting at Sym- 
phony hall for the annual election of 
officers. The board elected is as fol- 
lows: F. W. Blanchard, president; L. 
E. Behymer, vice- -president; Mrs. Ab- 
bie N. Jamison, secretary, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Parsons, treasurer; Max Mey- 
berg. This is the organization which 
proposes to stage the opera for the 
biennial convention of women’s clubs, 
meeting in Los Angeles next year. 
Already it has subscriptions to the 
amount of $10,000 to offer as a prize 
for the best opera submitted to the 
judges this month and in the fall will 
address itself to the great work of 
raising $40,000 to stage this opera 
properly for the convention. 


If one reads historical and bio- 
graphical fiction indiscriminately he 
is likely to retain distorted and cari- 
catured views of the celebrities of 
political and artistic history. Sout is 
well to make careful selection of the 
authors perused. If one cannot, from 
his own judgment, discard such state- 
ments as do not correspond with the 
best research of biography, then it is 
well to guide one’s reading in this line 
by the advice of the best literary crit- 
ics. What Napoleons there are in fic- 
tion! As diversified as the whims 
and capabilities of the authors of fic- 
tion. What Mozarts, what Beethov- 
ens, what Mendelssohns, what Liszts! 
The only way to make musical fiction 
an assistant to musical history is to 
read the accredited biographies first: 
on this solid basis of fact, one may 
know what to accept and what to 
discard in fiction. Next to that is to 
seek the advice of a person well read 
in that line of fiction. Mozart has 
been painted a scalawag, Haydn a 
prig, Beethoven a boor, Liszt a roue; 
and ‘a young person reading such fic- 
tional accounts would store away dis- 
torted ideas of the great composers. 
Hence the necessity for reading biog- 
raphy. 


Musical fiction which does not dis- 
tort and caricature the musical cele- 
brities with which it deals does not 
include a large number of volumes. 
One of the earliest books of the kind 
to appear in English was “Charlies 
Auchester,” in which Mendelssohn 
was a leading figure. A much more 
recent one, having to do with Rubin- 
stein, is “The Leveller,” a story not so 
well known by musicians as it should 
be. Recently there has appeared in 
English “Florian Mayr’ by Ernst von 
Moizogen, a translation of his “Der 
Kraft-Mayr.” The book is done into 
English by Messrs. Breck and Ge- 
nung, and published by B. W. Hubsch, 
New York. Liszt is the figure of in- 
terest to musicians in this story; to 
him Mayr goes as student and as sec- 
retary. The picture drawn of the king 
of pianists is sympathetic and kindly, 
so much so that James Huneker in 
his life of the Abbe denominates this 
as “the best portrait of Liszt2’~ The 
scenes are largely laid at Weimer 
about 1880 and the drawing of Liszt, 
in his mellowed years, surrounded by 
his chosen pupils and fawning satel- 
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lites is one which will eo ie en dail ee read with 
pleasure by the musically inclined. 
Much has been written of Liszt, based 
Ol stantiaieas welligas. taet, but this 
work seems to be in the latter cate- 
gory. Incidentally, it may be said 
that the author has a pungent sense 
of humor and the different German 
types of humanity are depicted with 
clever phrase that would make the 
story attractive, even if one were not 
interested in the musical nature of 
the setting. 


Dominant Club has elected an en- 
tire "new list of officers for Urggensa- 
ing year, as follows: Mrs. W. H. 
Jamison, president; Margaret Goetz, 
vice president; Verna Blythe and 
Mrs. S. Webb, secretaries; Lucile 
Dickson, treasurer: social committee, 
Frieda Peycke; membership commit- 
tee, Mines. °C. 9G. @ Stivers; Chitord 
Lott and Roth Hamilton; program 
committee, Blanche Ruby, Gertrude 
Cohen and Wee linnie Fanee. dle 
club reports, in addition to the elec- 
tion of officers, an excellent program 
and dinner. 


Pacie Coast Musician tor vw) uly, 
special music teachers’ state conven- 
tion number of double size, vies with 
the Eastern musical magazines for 
scope, variety of articles and illus- 
tration. It is one of the largest mu- 
sical issues ever put out west of Chi- 
cago and is a decided credit to Los 
Angeles musicians and to its pub- 
lishers. Its music is from the pens of 
local musicians, R. W. Martin, Editor 
oie Colby Morton BF. Mason, and 
Homer Grunn. 


Estelle Dreyfus, contralto, Glen 
Knight, pianist, Vernon Gray, pianist, 
and Emery McCarger, violoncellist. 
gave a program of national music at 
Beverly Hills last Sunday night. 


Billed for last night was a presen- 
tation of “Bethlehem, mae Cantata,© ae 
Morosco hall. It also is to be given 
in Pasadena, under the direction of 
Heber Coleman. 


Pietro Buzzi and his bride were 
greeted by the Mendelssohn “Wed- 
ding March,” played by the Chiaffar- 
elli band, at Coronado beach,” last 
week, Mr, Buzzi is popular with the 


Italian colonies of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


An elaborate musical program was 
given by Mrs. Jane Catherwood at 
her home last week, in which the par. 
ticipants were herself, Raoul Laparra, 
Pianist; Robert Alter, violoncellist; 
W. H. Mead, flutist; and Cassa Baily. 
pianist. A large number of musical 
and society people were present. 


Though Arnold Krauss has not 
been in the public eye much in the last 
season, not being now in the frst 
chair of the violins of the symphony 
orchestra, he is known as one of the 
musicians who hitherto has done much 
for Los Angeles music; and the en- 
gagement of his charming daughter 
Lillian to Ernest Sherwood is noted 
with the musical colony with interest. 


Adolf Tandler, director of the Sym- 
phony orchestra writes that he has 
secured a new violin concerto for per- 
formance in one of the symphony 
concerts next season. A new con- 
certo isnot a rare thing m” Europe, 
but the frst performance in America 
of a new work by an accepted master 
is an honor forthe localw6rehestra. 


At the Hotel Stilwell Friday even- 
ing a concert was given by the fol- 
lowing artists: Wesley Kunhle, pian- 
ist; Charles W esley Hatch, baritone; 
Edward W. Whitehorn, s6- 
prano; Edgar Ferguson Vance, ac- 
companist: N. P. Stess, tenor; Ara- 
minta V. Schoch, reader; Ruth Snow 
and Mrs. McDaniels, accompanists. 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. 

Phone 10082; Wilshire 2822, 


age oe 


Tues., Wed., Fri, & Sat. “303 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., ‘Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Pubiie En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South &W® 


WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
335 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res, 74487 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
‘The Music Makers’ 
Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Bar Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
2338 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic. and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic | Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De-.- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bidg. 
B’ dway 2098 Home F437 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276 916 S. Olive 


————— 


Blanchard Hall Studio Blde. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 


poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
W. BLANCH 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 

LOS ANGELES, C 
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Main 3167 F-3516 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg, 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 
Sr | 


ee ee“ 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of Study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and "Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 


Telephone 556090 


will 


BOYNTON NORMAL REVIEW 

FOR TEACHERS ana Ge 
Summer Session, eight weeks. opens 
June 22. Prepares for Los Angeles Co. 
examinations Aug. 24, 
517 Brockman Bldg. A 1840; Bdwy 1919 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


I'riday afternoon saw the opening 
of two new departments of art at 
the museum of history, science, and 
art in Exposition park. The two 
small galleries on the second floor 
of the building belonging to the art 
department and known as galleries 
mand “UD ares nowt pernaps, the 
most valuable from an educational 
standpoint of any in the entire build- 
ing. They are, undoubtedly, entirely 
unique and will be a real source ot 
surprise and delight to the westerners 
who have conjured themselves nto 
the belief that the section in which 
they live is barren of great works 
of art and that it is necessary for 
them to travel far and climb strange 
mountains in search of new nosegays. 
No doubt the weeds in their own 
backyards are choking to death the 
damask roses. Too much cannot be 
expected of a new museum. It re- 
quires the constant work of years to 
build up an educational art gallery. 
The museum idea is different from 
any other endeavor known to man. 
One must project the mind far into 
the fature, for it is not the today 
that counts. The works seen tlis 
week or this year may disappear en- 
tirely from public gaze and newer 
and better things take their places. 
An art gallery is not for the critic 
and the connoisseur alone; it is for 
the layman to begin his self-culture. 

* OO Ok 

It has, I am sure, been a source 
of general surprise that in so short 
a period of time our local museum 
has been able to present so many 
worthy collections to the people. It 
has been no less of a surprise to the 
management, for who could have 
foretold the wealth of Ane and valu- 
able works of art that the safety de- 
posit vaults and locked closets of this 
locality could yield. 

x O* 


Friday afternoon a public reception 
was held at the gallery of line arts 
and many hundred people saw for 
the first time the A. Buriingame 
Johnston collection of ancient Chi- 
nese porcelains which completely fills 
gallery “C™ and is only avsmall<part 
of this world-famed collection. Mr. 
Johnston, whose home is in Pasa- 
dena, was consul-general to China in 
the days when the old empire had 
lost none of its traditions to Euro- 
pean influences. China, for many 
centuries one. of the foremost - art 
nations of the world, has in the last 
decade, by reason of European in- 
vasion, war, and pillage, lost many 
of its great art works and the western 
world is the gainer. 

* x 

The Burlingame Johnston collection 
is second only in size and value to 
the Pierpont Morgan collection in 
the Metropolitan Gallery. In fact, 
Mr. Morgan’s agents bid on a number 
of Mr. Johnston’s .valuable pieces, 
but the great collector's millions did 
not prevail in this one instance. Mr. 
Johnston’s collection is chronological- 
ly arranged, according to periods, be- 
ginning with the early Ming dynasty 
and ending with the middle of the six- 
teenth” century. In one. “hemp emay 
be seen an ivory white Beaker vase, 
made in Foekin province in the year 
1600. This is a perfect specimen, 
worth thousands of dollars, and great- 
ly prized by Chinese art collectors. 
Nearby stands a jar in “ruby red” of 
the noted Kang-hi period. One en- 
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tire case is given over to specimens 
of Ming blue-and-white, one to Sung 
pieces (A. D. 960 to 1280) and Sung- 
Chuan-Yao and Ko Yao celedons. 
Ming and Kank-hi celedons are given 
a special showing and carved pearl 
and solid gold samsue cups belonging 
to a former emperor are of great 
beauty. Examples of sang de boeuf 
are seen to advantage in a narrow 
case lined with embroideries in blue 
and gold. Pieces of flambe, Kang-hi 
period, are exhibited and two large 
cases are given over to polychromes 
made in 1660 to 1736. A set of egg- 
shell cups with covers and four rice 
bowls bear the crest of the emperor, 
the fung-kwang or phoenix. This is 
a part of the set presented to the 
viceroy of the Ton Kwang province 
by the empress of the Kang-hi in the 
year 1661. 
k ok x 
Of great beauty is a cabinet oj 
Mazerine blue and should prove of 
great interest to students of oriental 
art. In huge frame cases that cover 
almost the entire wall space are hung 
rare specimens of Chinese embroidery 
including altar drapes and banners. 
Many of these are from three to five 
hundred years old. In two specially- 
designed cases may be seen exact 
duplicates of the Ming emperor's and 
empress’ robes of state. Nothing so 
elaborate and gorgeous in the way of 
needle work has ever been seen in 
the west. In fact, I am told that 
no such pieces exist outside of the 
imperial palace in China. Mr. John. 
ston has placed this priceless collec- 
tion in the museum for a period of 
several years and the public may en- 
joy it as its own. We are all deeply 
indebted to this public-spirited man 
for the privilege of having such a col- 
lection in our city. A special bulletin 
will be issued for the benefit of stu- 
dents and copies will be sent to 
museums throughout the country. 
* OK 
When a wealthy man uses his 
money for the betterment of human- 
ity he is a blessing to mankind, When 
a man of means is also a man ot 
talent and culture, his worth to the 
community cannot well be measured. 
The late Eugene C. Frank belonged 
to this class of philanthropisis, Aside 
from being an artist of attainment, he 
was a scientist and a connoisseur, All 
his life he traveled, studied deeply 
and collected with consideration and 
knowledge. At the time of his death 
he possessed a private collection o! 
the works of old and modern masters 
that has no equal in the west. His 
dying wish was that this collection 
should be placed in the gallery of fine 
arts for the benefit of the public. Fri- 
day, a great concurse of people 
viewed this group of canvases for the 
first time. The collection, forty-five 
in number, occupies three sides of 
gallery “D,” now known as the “Old 
Masters’ Room.” The Frank collec- 
tion begins with the work of Bellini 
and comprises good examples of vari- 
ous schools of art ending with the 
Hudson river painters of early Ameri- 
can art. A few of the famous names 
that appear in this catalogue are Bel- 
lint, Van Sevendouch, Verboekhover, 
Pagano, de le Croix, Correggio, Rosa 
Di Tivoli, David Teniers, Van Lar, 
and many by unknown painters. 
* ok Ok 
The entire east wall of the “Old 
Masters’ Room” contains the famous 
Wymetal collection, loaned by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. O. Koepfli, This group 


of ten canvases represents ten of the 
very old painters of Europe. Before 
the Wymetal collection was distrib- 
uted it was housed in Veronica and 
was one of the famous private col- 
lections of the world. Such canvases 
as “Descent from the Cross” by Van- 
dyck, “Elysian Fields’ by Millet, and 
Vandyck's “Cardinal Infant" belonged 
to the group. These are now owned 
by European galleries. Among the 
canvases now on view, the following 
well known names are included: Van 
Der Neer, Carracci, David Teniers, 
Guido Reni, Massys, Murillo, and 
Titian 


# ok 


In addition to this already great 
list, private loans for this department 
include “Knight of Malta,’ Vandyck, 
loaned by Raeffello Montalbodd', 
“Card Players,” David Teniers. loaned 
by Miss Frances Wills, and two by 
an unknown Spanish painter, loaned 
by David Lard. A painting called 
“African Sheep” by Gutzon Borglum 
and an original bust of Mrs. Jessie 
Benton Fremont, have been presented 
to the gallery of fine arts by Mirs. 
Elizabeth Borglum of Sierra Madre. 


Blythe’s Booze Book 


Bernard Shaw said recently that the 
test of supremacy in letters in Eng- 
land was to write the best book of 
the generation on Shakespeare. Ap- 
parently, the test in this country is to 
write the best book on “booze.” Jack 
London and Will Levington Comfort 
have taken their fling, and now 
comes Samuel G. Blythe, of “Who's 
Who and Why” fame, and tells in 
“The Old Game” how it feels to have 
been on the water wagon nearly four 
years after twenty years of what he 
describes as “sincere drinking.” 
Blythe does not try to make converts, 
and, if one really searches for a mo- 
tive for the book, it would appear to 
be that the genial Sam has grown 
tired of answering the same old ques- 
tion, over and over again, “Still on 
the wagon?” or “Honest, Sam, what 
does it feel like to quit?” and has 
written this little book so that he can 
save himself time, and turn an honest 
penny, by referring the serious seeker 
after light to this answer. As to his 
own case, he finds that having quit 
drinking he is better physically and 
mentally and has a great deal more 
time for things worth while. They 
who know somewhat of the Blythe 
capacity and habits previous to his 
ascent to the seat of the driver of the 
water wagon, which capacity and hab- 
its he in no wise conceals, will agree 
that these benefits are logical enough. 
Inefact, one might go so far as to say 
that few men could have kept up Sam 
Blythe’s pace for the length of time 
he did, and still live. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between the man 
who occasionally partakes and enjoys, 
and the man who makes his throat a 
twenty-four hour funnel until he Joses 
his sense of taste and who risks go- 
ing up in blue flame every time he 
lights a cigar. Mr. Blythe's booze 
book, however, is highly entertaining, 
so far as it goes. (“The Old Game,” 
by Samuel G. Blythe. George H. 
Doran Co. Bullock's.) 


“The Story ofa laetsand Year 
Pine.” by Enos A. Mills, whose 
graphic and thoughtful sketches of 
his observations and experiences in 
the Rocky Mountains have won for 
film many admirers, is announced by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Scribners are publishing a new 
and cheaper edition of Gen. Frederick 
Funston’s “Memories of Two Wars.” 
Some new matter, including two maps, 
has been added. 


Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, author of 
“The Five Little Peppers” series of 
books, entertained the Boston Au- 
thors’ Club recently at her home, The 
Wayside, Concord, Mass., once the 
home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars. in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 


Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
Suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete. apply to the 
manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate, 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY EB. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg, Phone F-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 98. Spring St., Upstairs 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F087 

SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 

Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 
——_—_— EE ee ee ee Ve 


Art and Artists | 
ee 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Malin 7338: A5615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Ine. 1887, 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. G. 


Leading Art School of the West 


W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 64 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 























DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Offiee at Los Angeles, Calif,, 


May 20th, 1914. 
Non-coal. 019957. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Floyd B. 
Calvert, whose post-office address ig 1317 
Ocean Ave., Santa Monica, Cal., did, on 
the 2th day of August, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019957, to purchase the NW% NEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 8., Range 17 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878. and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 

raised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 

50.00 and the land $50.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of August, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a eon- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office 
oe facts which would defeat the en- 
ry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 











What Makes the Plays Go 


P. P. Howe's work, “Dramatic Por- 
traits,’ would have been better named 
Pisamatic <Mechanics.”’ Not only 
does he admittedly avoid personalities 
concerning the authors discussed, but 
he deals almost exclusively with the 
mechanical side of their work. This 
does not mean that his book is a dull, 
technical analysis, for its style alone 
would prevent it from becoming dull 
fiits matter did not. “But keenly 
analytical it is, as an example of 
which, note this passage: “Each of 
the serious plays of Sir Arthur Pi- 
nero may be spoken of by reference 
to a single scene, without risk of mis- 
understanding. Thus we have the 
Bible-burning play, the play with the 
listening scene, the furniture-smashing 
play, the play about a bedroom, and 
so on; and when we name the plays 
by this method we are not conscious 
of having left the essential thing out, 
as we should be, for example, if we 
spoke of ‘Hamlet’ as the play with 
the listening scene, or of ‘Othello’ as 
the play about a bedroom.” Was 
ever the craft of Pinero so succinctly 
stated? Of Henry Arthur Jones, the 
practical playwright, he says, “We 
owe him many pleasing characters 
and scenes, many of them as essen- 
tially false as the falsities and the- 
atricalities he supposed himself to be 
superseding.” J. M. Barrie he holds 
above all other English dramatists, 
not only for his entertaining work, 
but for the fact that he alone of all 
men of letters has been able to in- 
vade the theater and find a ready and 
lasting welcome. Shaw, to Mr. Howe, 
“remains merely the most nearly ma- 
jor among the minor English dram- 
atists,” because, while he deserves 
gratitude for his philosophy and vt- 
vacity, he has not “profoundly mas- 
tered” the theater. In Galsworthy, 
he finds, “his famous impartiality de- 
feats itself ‘when it becomes self- 
conscious.’ These are not novel con- 
clusions, but they are reached in a 
delightful manner, not in the manner 
of many critics, violently and by over- 
indulgence in personalities, but pain- 
lessly and by a sequence of ideas 
which smooths the way to the con- 
clusions. The book deals exclusive- 
ly with the English dramatists of note 
of the last generation, and is inval- 
uable to students of the drama who 
would arrive at a certain knowledge 
of the secrets of stage success and 
failure. [piramaticn Portraits,’ by 
P. P.. Howe. Mitchell Kennerley 
Bullock's.) 


Cobb on California 


Irvin S. Cobb’s series of articles on 
the Grand Canyon and California, 
which appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, are too well known to re- 
quire extensive comment. Next to 
his southern stories, these are prob- 
ably the author’s best work, certainly 
much superior to his later European 
sketches. There seems to be quite a 
rage now for articles on well known 
parts of United States, almost as if 
the country were trying to get ac- 
quainted with itself. Cobb’s “Rough- 
ing it De Luxe” is in his most hilari- 
ous style, and he has caught the spirit 
of every section of the coast country. 
(‘Roughing it De Luxe,” by Irvin 5. 
Cobb. Geoge H. Doran Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


Cave Man Literature 


“Tarzan of the Apes” is the kind of 
a story you declare all the time to be 
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so utterly impossible that it is pre- 
posterous to think of it seriously, and 
yet hide when you have to drop it 
for a while, for fear another will have 
it when you want it again. It tells 
of a child who grew up from infancy 
among apes, with no knowledge or 
memory of his own origin. It is full 
of physical encounters, gory battles 
between beasts, and ends with a ro- 
mance. It is goshawful from the hit- 
erary viewpoint, but they who still 
harbor secret longings for their Dead- 
wook Dick can get all the thrills here 
in neat, conservative binding. (“Tar- 
zan of the Apes,” by Edgar Rice Bur- 
renglist meee Nic Clurack) Gor bul- 
locks.) 


Is It Satire, or What? 


“Barks and Purrs” is the title of a 
series of dialogues principally be- 
tween a dog and a cat in the home 
of a Frenchwoman and her husband. 
The cover says they are witty, though 
there is no corroborative evidence 
within. Presumably, it is supposed to 
be a seimi-satirical view of life through 
the eyes of these domestic animals, 
but it fails to interest. The author, 
Collette Willy, is described in the 
preface as a great lover of animals 
and outdoor life. It may have heen 
that the original French was a de- 
lightful exposition of her philosophy. 
Translations from the French of any- 
thing humorous or subtle are seldom 
satisfactory. (“Barks and Purrs,” by 
Colette Willy, translated by Maire 
Kelly. Desmond Fitzgerald.) 


New Humorist Arises 


Until a year ago James Montgom- 
ery Flagg was known exclusively as 
an illustrator. Suddenly he broke 
out as a writer of humorous articles, 
which have been appearing under the 
general title of “I Should Say So” 
in the American Magazine. A volume 
of these has now been collected un- 
der the same title, pictures and all. 
They are invariably funny. Flagg has 
the knack of catching types while 
they are typing, possibly because 
of his clear vision as an illustrator. 
You will recognize a lot of your 
friends in this book, and doubtless a 
lot of your friends will recognize 
you. (“I Should Say.So,” by James 
Montgomery Flagg. George H. Dor- 
an Co. Bullock’s.) 


Platitudes, Red Flag and Bosh 


Emma Goldman is‘a busted bubble, 
and now that she has begun to lose 
her standing as a red anarchist she is 
trying to do the heavy intellectual, as 
a prophet of social reform, whatever 
in the name of the kaleidoscope of 
human activity that may mean. Hu- 
man society has been indicted, tried, 
and found guilty by every crank and 
agitator (for revenue or not) ever 
since there was any stich thing as so- 
ciety. It requires no intelligence to 
pick flaws in the social fabric. The 
mere fact that the flaws are discerned 
by any great number of persons means 
that they are surely going to be re- 
paired in time. Evolution progresses, 
at times slowly, sometimes rapidly. 
Sincere writers may help to accelerate 
the movement upward, but mere 
scolds of the Emma Goldman type do 
no good, and may do much harm. In 
a volume entitled “The Social Signif- 
cance of the Modern Drama,” the 
Goldman has taken thirty or more 
plays by European authors, summar- 
ized, and drawn from them just the 
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particular lesson she desires. But her 
deductions, when not erroneous, are 
always obvious, and she clings to the 
old red flae as fervently as ever. 
“Never was a more powerful indict- 
ment hurled against. society,’ we 
note itt connection with Wedekind’s 
“Awakening of Spring.” Concerning 
Hauptmann’s “The Weavers” she de- 
clares, “truth and reality thunders 
(sic) in the placid ears of society a 
terrific ‘J’accuse!’” By the time 
Gorky is reached the Goldman has 
forgotten that the Wedekind indict- 
ment was the most powerful ever 
known, for, she assures her rapt audi- 
ence, of “A Night’s Lodging,” “No 
stronger indictment is to be found in 
contemporary literature of our per- 
verse civilization, etc.” In fact, indict- 
ments seem to be rather in the Gold- 
man line, for we find it in the passage 
devoted to “Ghosts,” in this wise: 
“Into the remotest nooks and corners 
reaches his voice with its thundering 
indictment of our moral cancers.” 
Note the “thunder” which echoes 
from Ibsen to Hauptmann, and with 
its blood relations, “letters of fire” and 
“red-white heat” whatever color “red- 
white” may be, it is to be found here 
and there throughout the volume. It 
is a book of violent language, except- 
ing where it consists of pure tran- 
scription, and altogether unnecessary. 
(“The Social Significance of the Mod- 
ern Drama,” by Emma Goldman. 
Richard G. Badger. Bullock’s.) 


Enlightening Young Women 
“Rorewarned is forearmed,”’ says 
the legend across the top of the 
paper wrapper of “Ten Sex Talks to 


So. Spring St. 
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Girls,’ by Dr. I» D! Steinhardt and 
an introduction by Dr. Rachelle 5S. 
Yarros, chairman of social hygiene 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recommends it to parents. 
There is no end to the controversy 
as to whether or not the adolescents 
of both sexes should be taught plain- 
ly and forcibly the facts of life and 
the functions of all the organs of the 
body. The division is between those 
who believe that truth cannot harm, 
and those who hold that truth pre- 
maturely revealed 1s as pernicious as 
falsehood, and more so than innocent 
ignorance. This book is a simple, 
plain statement of fundamental facts 
by a physician. It includes anatomy, 
pathology, heredity, discussion of the 
effects of immodest and unscientific 
clothing, and the bearing of children. 
It is comprehensive and authoritative, 
and they who want their daughters 
to know the great perils and equally 
great privileges of life will find in 
it the answer to their great problem, 
of how to make the revelations with- 
out mutual embarrassment. (“Ten 
Sex Talks to Girls” (fourteen years 
and older), by I. D. Steinhardt, M. D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Bullock’s.) 


Notes of Bookland 


“The Meditations of a Young Man.” 
by Gage Olcott, also a Houghton Mif- 
flin book, is a little posthumous vol- 
ume having a pathetic story of its 
own, [t contains a collection of brief 
essays upon philosophic subjects writ- 
ten by the author in his private note- 
book and fotnd in his desk after his 
déath last Marchy Dean Hodge 
the Episcopal theological schoc 
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Cambridge, who read the essays in 
manuscript, said that they reminded 
him of A. C. Benson’s books in their 
spirit and in “their agreeable element 
ot personality.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company  an- 
nounces Baroness Bertha von Sutt- 
ner’s new romance of peace, “When 
Thoughts Will Soar,” said to rank 
well heside her “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” to which the Nobel Prize for 
literature gave worldwide fame. This 
last novel is said to present an allur- 
ing vision, in the near future, of pros- 
peritvy and peace. Some of its scenes 
take" place in a palace at Lucerne, 
maintained by an American multimill- 
ionaire, which is the gathering place 
for scientists, inventors,’ scholars, 
poets, philanthropists, and others who 
wish to promote human welfare and 
do away with poverty, crime and war. 
Another novel for this week by the 
same house is “No. 13 Washington 
Square,” by Leroy Scott, a rollicking 
story which tells of the predicaments 
and entanglements in which the own- 
er of the house at that location gets 
herself tied up by pretending to go 
to Europe while she is really staying 
at home with the front doors and 
windows boarded up. 


The Macmillans have just brought 
out a book by Georg Brandes, the 
Danish critic, the size of whose audi- 
ence at a lecture during his recent 
visit to this city astonished even heed- 
less New York. The book is on 
“Friedrich Nietzsche,” and consists of 
four essays upon different aspects of 
Nietzsche’s work written at various 
intervals from 1880 to 1909. The sev- 
eral essays mark the changes of at- 
titude on the part of the reading pub- 
lic toward Nietzsche, and one of them 
considers his personal side and tells 
of Dr. Brandes’s friendly relations 
with him, introducing a series of 
more than a score of letters, hitherto 
unpublished, which passed between 
them. 


One of the last things done by 
Pheodore Watts-Dunton was to send 
to Richard Le Gallienne a copy of 
“The Coming of Love,” with this in- 
scription: “To my dear friend, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, who, although he 
has forsaken England for America, is 
very mtch remembered and _ very 
much beloved in his native land.” Mr. 
Le Gallienne received the book three 
davs after Watts-Dunton’s death. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, au- 
thors of “Modern Dancing,” quote an 
American as writing home from Eur- 
ope in the early days of the Lancers 
the hope that this form of dancing 
“practiced in depraved Europe would 
never soil any drawing room in the 
land of the free.” 


Mitchell Kennerley has just pub- 
lished a volume of “French Portraits,” 
by Vance Thompson, presenting a 
series of critical biographical sketches 
of prominent French writers in re- 
cent years. Among his subjects are 
Maurice Barres, Jean Richepin, Mae- 
terlinck, and Pierre Louys. Mr, 
Thompson discusses them not only 
as individuals, but also in their rela- 
tion to one another and to the general 
trend of continental literature. 


Barrett H. Clark’s “Three Modern 
Plays from the French” will be pub- 
lished later in the summer by Iienry 
Holt & Co. The plays will be Lave- 
dan’s “The Prince D’Aurec,” Le 
Maitre’s “The Pardon,” both of which 
Mr, Clark translates, and Dontiay's 
“The Other Danger,” translated by 
Charlotte Tenney David. The book 
will contain also sketches of the three 
dramatists by Mr. Clark and a pre- 
face by Clayton Hamilton. 


The Scribners will soon publish a 
book which should arouse much in- 
terest among teachers and students of 
Latin, It is by Dr. E. C. Chickering 
and Dr. H. Hoadley of the Jamaica 
High School, who have put into it 
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the results of a long series of efforts 
and experiments, in thescourse of 
which they worked out a plan for 
teaching Latin by a direct method 
similar to that which has been used 
with much success in the teaching of 
modern languages. 


“News, Ads and Sales,” which the 
Macmillan Company is just now bring- 
ing out, is a presentation by John B. 
Opdycke along original lines of jour- 
nalism, advertising, and salesmanship 
as factors in the modern business 
world. It pays attention also to the 
ideals that should prevail in those 
professions. The book offers an ex- 
position of both processes and meth- 
ods in each of its three subjects, but 
also provides object lessons and ex- 
ercises for putting into practice the 
principles set forth. 


A recent Houghton Mifflin publica- 
tion is “Social Justice Without So- 
cialism,” by John Bates Clark, which 
is one of the Weinstock lectures on 
the “Morals of Trade.” It outlines a 
plan of action that would continue the 
present industrial system, but would 
also safeguard the interests of the 
workers and meet the demands of so- 
cial justice. 


“The Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land Series,” which the Houghton 
Mifflin Company are starting with 
Mites Liiemo: Henry Tl. by L. oF. 
Salzman, and “The Life of Henry 
VIL,” by D. M. Gladys Temperley, 
has an “introduction” for the Ameri- 
can edition by Dr, James T. Shotwell. 
The aim of the series is to show roy- 
alty at work, and to portray the in- 
fluence of each monarch tpon the 
social and political conditions of his 
times. The volumes will be based on 
original research, 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, famous 
amones. antarctic explorers, is a 
Browning student and enthusiast. 


Frank Norris’s “Andover and the 
Brute” formed the theme of a recent 
sermon by the Rev. C. F. Aked, for- 
merly of New York, now of San 
Francisco. 


Dr. Stanton Colt, author of “The 
Soul of America,” declares that there 
aré great moral potencies in this 
country, but that they “are at present 
running enormously to waste or lying 
idle.” 


Sidney McCall (Mary McNeil Fen- 
ellosa) is working on a new novel at 
her home in Mobile, Ala. Her “Truth 
Dexter” has reached a twenty-seventh 
printing, while her recent story, “Ari- 
adne of Allen Wather,” published this 
spring, is in its third edition. 


Anna Steese Richardson, author of 
“Better Babies and Their Care,” de- 
clares that the city baby has the best 
of the country baby in physique and 
scores higher in infant contests. 


Gertrude Atherton is in New York, 
revising the proofs of her new novel, 
which will deal with mining condi- 
tions in Montana. 


Eva Anderson Lawton, daughter 
of Major Robert Anderson of Fort 
Sumter fame, edited and prefaced a 
collection of letters, “An Artillery 
Officer in Mexico,” written by her 
father during the Mexican war, wher 
he raised and saluted at San Juan 
Ulloa the first American flag on 
Mexican soil. 


Dr. Katharine M. H. Blackford, co- 
author with Arthur Newcomb of “The 
Job, the Man, and the Boss,” says 
that records taken at random from 
their files covering many years of in- 
vestigation show that of 1,000 per- 
sons 763, or more than 76 per cent, 
felt that they had not followed the 
vocations for which they were best 
fitted. Nearly half of these were 35 
years old or more. 


Villa La Pausa, “the home. 6f the 
Williamsons, near Cape Martin, was 
named by them in recognition of a 


legend that the Virgin Mary, 
guised as a peasant, once came down 
to earth from heaven to test the re- 
gion’s reputation for wickedness and 
found in that spot the only place 
where she was invited to take repose. 


Prof. J. P. Mahaffy’s “What Have 
the Greeks Done for Modern Civiliza-~ 
tion?” is being translated into Italian. 


Prose Etchings: The Man on the Hill 
lf. By Everett Carroll Maxwell 


TT’ ODAY I have accomplished the 
1 impossible. I have lived at the 
height of life—above man and over 
nature. I have taken from the oaken 
tree the silent harp and have touched 
it with the warmth of understanding. 
My clever hands have unwound the 
myrtle vine that bound the strings and 
I have lifted it to the winds of Heav- 
en and they have smitten jit with 
strange magic. 

Far down the mystic dusk of time 


have my feet strayed and my brow has 
been wreathed with cool garlands. 
Rosemary, thyme, bay, laurel and the 
wild honeysuckle have been woven 
into my mantle. Out of my own time 
have I swung and my senses still ree! 
with the pleasure of it all. I look 
about me with wonder and amaze- 
ment, for I find it difficult to return 
suddenly. A day is not long enough 
to live out of the world. It is only 
a grain of the dust of time. 

My relations with the present do 
not seem so clear to me as they did 
hefore my journey and I am yet un- 
able to prepare my mind for the un- 
born future. O, I have been out and 
beyond the far rim of the earth—out 
in the uttermost depths of the wind 
and the sky! I know all of their big- 
ness and brightness and have pierced 
ihe shadows and drawn back the mists 
as a curtain. To live mentally in the 
past is not difficult, but I challenge 
any one to exist physically in this 
blissful state as I have done. 

I do not know the road and the 
woodland is full of weird shapes and 
often the way is dark. It seems to 
me that no one can tell you aught of 
anything but round coins and bold 
women, None knows the whisper of 
the winds or the voice of the storms 
upon the downs. The sea is a sealed 
book and not one can go over the 
mountain and kiss the lips of the blue 
hills or the rings in the torrents. 
None can read the stars and the skies 
or the books in wayside hedges and 
upland pastures. What do we know 
but to live and die? Live sadly and 
die with but one candle burning, and 
it a-spttter. 

It were no doubt folly enough to 
saddle Charger, don my habit, and 
ride abroad before the dawn. I am 
not reasonable, hence I chant a song 
to a charcoal burner and fling plati- 
tudes to doctors and learned men. 
Psalms to the priests and pills to the 
sick is the wisdom of the wise ones. 
I am not a wise man. I know no 
priests and turn wide from the gig- 
road when the quacks go up and 
down. 

1 rode Charger into the beyond and 
he munched the grass upon Olympus 
and I gathered the sky and the earth 
te my bosom. It was fragile morn- 
ing and I was alone upon the heights. 
Charger had carried me far from the 
city gates and my arms reached out to 
nature and to young love. The hills 
rolled about me like grey-green bil- 
lows and the dawn spoke low comfort 
to my restless spirit, 

I was a youth and the day was new 
and something came and told me that 
the world was not old either. No old- 
er is it than am I. Far away in the 
white arms of the beach I could see 
a restless line of blue surf and I knew 
that the land mother was still calm- 
ing Father Ocean as he heaved his 
spent strength upon her placid bos- 
om. A grey-green sky swung low 
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above me and the first shafts of rosy 
light darted from the bow of dawn 
and pierced the canopy with vari- 
tinted rays of wondrous light. 

Far above me the slender silent 
peaks lifted their snowy heads to pil- 
low them upon the cloud banks and 
slow ribbons of fog wound in and out 
among the myriad canyons. Earth 
and her fullness were upon me and 
the lark was singing at Heaven’s gate. 
Upon the thorn was the snail and the 
comfort of nature was about me. The 
tall spring grasses billowed upon all 
the hills and weaved a magic floating 
carpet adorned by medallions of multi- 
colored wild flowers and gay weed 
blossoms. They tossed their careless 
fragrance upon the wind and shook 
their delicate petals about the lawns. 

Charger stood beside me waiting to 
carry me whence my fancy listed. We 
two were the only unnatural notes in 
morning’s perfect sympathy. I be- 
cause of my tailored riding costume, 
Charger because he wore saddle and 
bridle. We were both clothed, hence 
we were both out of harmony with 
the picture. I felt that I must sine 
the trappings from the horse and un- 
clothe myself and for once give back 
to nature the natural being that she 
knows and loves and which gave to 
her to be her husbandman. 


The young Viennese composer, 
Erik Korngold, is said to have writ- 
ten, at sixteen, greater things than 
Mozart or Beethoven had composed 
at that age. Possibly, this young’ ge- 
nits 1s the coming deliverer from these 
days of stagnation in pure music. Dr, 
Muck, conductor of the Boston or- 
chestra, says Debussy, Dukas and Re- 
ger are “written out” and that Schoen- 
berg is “impossible.” But, generally, 


a man arrives when the world needs 
him 
man. 


POLITICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


badly. Korngold may be the 
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It is an old story that an extra holi- 
day or two is always preceded by 
several days of dullness on the stock 
exchange. The days this week fol- 
lowing the Fourth of July recess 
proved, however, even more uninter- 
esting than those which went before. 
One day not a share was sold at the 
afternoon session. This is a record 
for dullness, at least, for a long per- 
iod. 

The most important bit of news this 
week was the announcement that 
shares of British Union O11 Company, 
Ltd., had been practically all under- | 
written, and that arrangements were 
made to put $5,000,000 worth, repre- 
senting the first allotment of the 
treasury stock purchased by the 
Weir-Smith syndicate, on the London 
market. The results of the sale have 
not reached Los Angeles at this writ- 
ing. 

Strangely enough, this, the first im- 
portant news on the deal in a long 
time, affected the market not at all. 
Union just about held its position 
around $66, while the minds of trad- 
ers were far more concerned with the 
July dividend prospects. It is not de- 
finitely known, if a 1 or 2-per-cent, 
payment will be made, but with the 
deal seemingly well under way, and 
with the likelihood that $2,500,000 will 
be made available for investment in 
the Union’s development before the 
end of this month, in addition to an 
equal amount already received, the 
chances are in favor of a 2 per cent. 
disbursement. 

Amalgamated is strong. The win- 
ning of a suit with the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation regard- 
ing the delivery of oil, and involving 
values to the extent of about $500,000, 
is the principal cause. Associated is 
about firm, and was traded in to a 
fair extent on the high-priced stocks’ 
day. Low-priced oil issues have not 
received the usual amount of atten- 
tion. Maricopa Northern is stronger 
and United is firm, on a continued 
process in reducing its indebtedness. 

Los Angeles Investment has 
strengthened a few points. The change 
is largely a stock market affair, and 
not directly attributable to any new 
development in regard to the com- 
pany. A gratifying showing is being 
made, however, in the retirement of 
the company’s gold notes. 

Bonds, bank stocks and mining 
issues. are very dull. There has been 
scarcely a change in quotations in the 
bank list, while bonds have not been 
traded in. There is an occasional sale 
of mining stock, 

Increasing imterest is centering on 
the provisions which will have to be 





made to take care of the excessive | 


crops this fall, and in this connection 
also on the development of the or- 
ganization of the federal reserve 
banking system. The government 1s 
preparing to stand behind the banks 
in financing the movement of crops by 
furnishing money, if the banks so de- 
sire—that is, provided the new bank- 
ing system is not operative by fall. 
One or two hitches in the work of 
organization have been encountered 
lately which may serve to delay mat- 
ters. The money situation, taken all 
in all, is best described as unsettled. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
How security-holders entrust the 
entire control of their properties to 


THE GRAPHIC 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS _ 
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the hands of a few men is a source 
of perpetual wonder. Control of the 
nation’s greatest enterprises is lodged 
with men who own actually an in- 
finitely small proportion of the stock 
that is outstanding. An example is 
seen in a table published recently 
showing that April 1 the directors of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company were credited on the share- 
holders’ list with an ownership of 
47,029 shares. There are outstanding 
3,446,600 shares of this stock, so that 
actually the directors own a little 
more than 1 per cent. Were it not 
that one of the directors is credited 
with ownership of 16,760 shares, the 
directors would be shown to repre- 
sent actually not more than a half of 
1 per cent. of the company’s outstand- 
ing stock. 


What is required in the stock mar- 
ket, now, more than anything else, 1s 
courage on the part of speculative 
capital, it is asserted. Insofar as 
speculation is waiting upon the deci- 
SiO’ Or the ieet Stave CUlmalcrCe cOiml- 
mission, upon congress, upon the 
crops, upon industry, and upon what 
not, it is waiting not because of un- 
certainty, but in spite of it. That is 
because there is an utter dearth of 
capital courageous enough to discount 
the outcome of the prevailing condi- 
tions. It used to be said that uncer- 
tainty was the breath of speculation; 
now it has come about that uncertain- 
ty is the soul of caution. 


Since January the weekly number 
of business failures has averaged only 
a little more than in recent years, with 
the largest proportion those of small 
traders. Except for the Siegel Stores 
Gorporation g and  H. © Bigelatin 
troubles, distress among corporations 
of large capital has been singularly 
small. 


Banks and Banking 


Clearing house exchanges of bank 
checks throughout the United States 
in June were slightly in excess of the 
same month a year ago. All the prin- 
cipal cities report gains over a year 
ago. 


Chicago bankers think the commo- 
tion in the banking business started 
by the Lorimer-Munday banks’ col- 
lapse has about run its course. The 
clearing house is keeping a watchful 
eye on the situation and is prepared 
to take care of any banks under the 
association supervision. 


It is said that the house of Kuli, 
Loeb & Company has great ambition 
in the way of banking expansion in 
America. Observent people connect 
this ambition with the death of J. P. 
Morgan. 





David Bispham relates that he was 
started on his life journey of song by 
hearing Max Heinrich sing the Ger- 
man classics in Philadelphia at a 
German beer garden. Heinrich was 
then a new arrival in America and 
Bispham was in college. 


New Jersey brings forward a com- 
poser of a piano piece for one finger. 
This is a humanitarian age that 1s 
thus caring for the cripples—and the 
neighbors. 
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ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


INN. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W Cor. Third and Main 


july 11, 1914 


OFFICERS. 
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J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S&S McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $260,000. 


A J. WATERS, President. _ 
E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 


Profits, $700,000. 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
L $§, W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 
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5s. E. Cor. Tnird and Spring 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


May 20th, 1914. 

Non-ecoal. 020471 

NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N. 
Shirley, whose post-office address is 2214 
8rd street, Santa Monica, Cal., did on the 
6th day of October, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
020471, to purchase the SW% NE, and 
W% SEY, Section 10, Township 1 &., 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and th 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to suc 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of August, 1914, 
at 11:00 a. m., before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. 

“ay person is at liberty to protest this 
_-tchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
wuet at any time before patent issues, by 
lung a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fie, «ieging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 12, 1914. 

020374 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Lynn H. 
Case, whose post-office address is 13827 3rd 
St., Santa Monica, California, did on the 
24th day of September, 1913, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
020874, to purchase the SWY¥% SEX, Section 
3, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the timber thereon, under the 
provision of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 22nd day 
of July, 1914, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEEP VewMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


June 19, 1914. 
Non-coal 05378 


NOTICE is hereby given that Annie 
Patrovsky, of Los Angeles, California, 
widow of Peter Patrovsky, who, on 
July 2, 1907, made homestead entry Noa. 
11405, Serial No. 05378, for NE% S5W4%&, 

%™ SW%, SW% SEY, Section 29, 
Township 1N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S&S. 
Land Office. Los Angeles, California, at 
ae A. M., on the 7th day of August, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Elmer 
Stevenson, Charles Bemis, Anton Weber, 
Henry Jones, al] of Calabasas, Califor- 


nia. 
{July 25] FRANK BUREN, Regisiter. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 18, 1914. 

017972. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank C. 
Prescott, Jr., whose post-office address is 
442 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Los An- 
geles, Cal., did, on the 7th day of March, 
1913, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 017972, to purchase 
the NEY, Section 6, Township 1 a 
Range 18 W., B. Meridian, and the 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


—_ = ES SS 


WwW. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

w. T S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


1. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Ww. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashler, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 
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stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final preof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 24th day of July, 1914 
before the Register and Receiver, U. § 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


t 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


7 May 2, 1914. 

020475. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Claude 
M. Allen, whose post-office address is 
Topango, California, did, on the 6th day 
of October, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 020475, to 
purchase the 5SE% SE, Section 34, Town- 
ship I. N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the timber thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and timber 
thereon have been appraised, at One Hun- 
dred Dollars, the stone at $50.00, and the 
land $50.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the sith day 
of August, 1914, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 8, 1914. 

021109. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
D. McConnell, whose post-office address 
is 16389 Gower St., Hollywood, California, 
did, on the 2nd day of December, 1918, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 921109, to purchase the NEY 
NEY, Section 20, Township 1 §S., Range 
15 i, B. Meridian, and the timber 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and timber thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
at $50.00 and the land at $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 21st day of July, 1914, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
10:0) a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
aliesing facts wich would defeat the en- 
ry. 





FRANK BUREN, Register. 





New York - $108.5 


SS Omaha - - 


TEND, Ras A ee z 


$ 


72.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00_ 
75.70 


Kansas City 


Council Bluffs — 
é St. Paul - - 
and others 


On sale certain days in June, 
Ny July, August and September. 


] Ninety days return limit. 
»\ Not to exceed Oct. 31, 1914. 


| Phone afita Fe City Office‘at 334 South 


. i & ring ‘Street any time day or night, 


t x . 
Dat Me. 


Vacation 


Days 


“a — 
<[a\ey 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171 Main 8322 
STATION: 

Fifth and Central 


The Pacific Northwest 


“The Land that Lures” 


Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Vic- 
toria—. 


The Puget Sound— 

The Kootenay Country— 
Canadian Rockies— 
Glacier National Park— 


All reached over the “Road of a Thou- 
sand Wonders”’—The Coast Line, 
100 miles along the ocean shore— 
Through San Francisco, the Exposi- 
tion City—Tickets good on Nether- 
lands Route steamers—Up the can- 
yon of the Sacramento River— 
Through the Shasta resorts—Skirt- 
ing the foot of Mt. Shasta~Over 
the Siskiyous—Along the beautiful 
Rogue River—Through the pine- 
covered hills and valleys of Ore- 
gon—and, down the winding Wil- 
lamette. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE 
LONG LIMITS AND LIBERAL 
STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 


Through Standard Sleeper to Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle. 


Leaves Los Angeles daily at 8 P. M. 
AN IDEAL TRIP 


Southern Pacific 
FIRST IN SAFETY 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


First National Bank of Los Angeles 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, JUNE 30, 1914 
RESOURCES 


Loams. and WDiscomtts Mork. .ccs.a.. 


Bonds, Securities, etc. (bonds only) 
U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation 
Premium on U. S. Bonds 


Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 


New Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash and Sight Exchange 


Total 


Capital Stock =), . eee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Circulation 

Reserved for Taxes, etc. 

Letters of Credit 

Deposits 


LIABILITIES 


ee ee... $14,830,759,93 


1,271,250.00 
1,250,000.00 
None 
219,013.96 
176,827.53 
6,970,764.49 


.. -$24,718,615.91 


..> 1,500,000.00 
2,445 ,493.96 
940,400,000 
32,179.65 
219,463.96 
19,581 ,078.34 


$24,718,615.91 


Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
I, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn- 


ly swear that the above statement 
edge and belief. 


is true to the best of my knowl- 


Directors: 


Stoddard Jess J. C. Drake 


C. W. Gates 


J. O. Koepfli 
F. Q. Story 





John P. Burke Frank P. Flint H. Jevne 








Statement of Condition of the 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
At the Close of Business, June 30, 1914 
Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of Los Angeles 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, Etc. 


Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 


Cash and Sight Exchange 
Total 


LIABILITIES 
et. <——_ $ 1,5€0,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Deposits—Demand 


7 


individuals are now depositors 
with the oldest and largest sav- 
ings bank in the Southwest, 


This pre-eminence among sav- 
ings banks of the city is the 
natural outgrowth of twenty-five 
years of courteous and efficient 
service coupled with absolute 
security. 


Five windows, Nos. 25, 26, 27, 
28 and 29, are devoted exclusive- 
ly to the opening of new ac- 
counts. 


4% interest on Term Savings 
Accounts. 


{<GURITY iTRUst 
= SAVINGS BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


: Equitable Branch—lst and Spring } 


$13,668,806.22 
2,462,633.71 
1,065,524.75 
3,532,507.29 


ee 0) | Lai 


1,440,792.52 
$ 5,566,395.82 
11,981,849.83 17,548,245.65 


240, 433.80 


$20,729,471.97 


Reduced Fares 


for 


Vacation Trips 


To many cities from Salt Lake 
City to the Atlantic Coast, on 
various dates. 

Three months return limit and 
diverse routes if desired. 


Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks 


The American wonderlands are 
easily reached and round trip 
fares are low. 

Excellent service to these parks 
and to Eastern points is afford- 
ed by the 


Salt Lake Route 


Tickets, Booklets and Informa- 
tion at 
601 SO. SPRING ST. 
Los Angeles 
And Other Ticket Offices 





PINE VIEW, July 7/14. 
Helen :— 

what dovyou thinks 

—‘“T remembered almost every- 
thing and forgot the most im- 
portant things of all— My 
Books— 

—“TImagine it—Me—to forget 
My Books—You know what a 
vacation would mean to me 
without Books— 

—‘It’s a joke—and Il have 
laughed and scolded myself so 
many times since coming here. 

—‘We are having a “ orand 
time—otherwise— 

—‘Today Mama, and Jack and 
Grace have gone over the 
mountain—and I am_ here 
alone— 

—‘Now—I’ll tell you what I 
want you to do—if you will— 
It will be such a favor to me— 

— ‘| want you to dOmmOr me 
what I neglected to do for my- 
self— 

—“T want you to buy me My 
Books—and send them to me 
Parcel Post— 

—(Bullock’s will do that for 

you——take entire charge and all 
the trouble—Just you give 
them my address—) 
—‘Of course I want you to go 
to Bullock’s for them—to that 
New Bookstore—so cozy and 
nice—in a splendid big corner 
all by itself on the first oor— 
=“You know, I have just got- 
ten to love that Book store all 
over—lIt’s so real, and friendly, 
and genuine and capable) 

—""f want, you to tell thempihe 
Books are for me—and give 
them this list—then maybe 
they will give you some sug- 
gestions for other books that 
perhaps are even better, like 
they have often given me be- 
fore— 

—“T want all the latest maga- 
zines too (You know the ones 
I mean) You will find them 
right at hand at the entrance 
of the Bookstore—and they 
can come right along with the 
Books— 

—‘Please do this for me—(I 
have written the list on an- 


other paper for convenience)— 
and then write—do write—a 
great long letter to Jo—” 

“Pp, §.—I am enclosing also part 
of a letter from Miss Morton, 
you know she is such a reader, 
and she speaks so highly of 
these books you might look at 
them— 

== his is page. 01 Wiley oe 
says: 


—‘‘ ‘Haven't people been telling 


you for a long time that the 
world was growing better, and 
your—Well, you, quite like 
most of us, whether we be 
sons of Adam, or daughters of 
Eve, are, I fear, almost always 
doubting Thomases, and you 
have not been convinced— 
But what say you to proving 
with such proof as this—Even 
the novelists are reforming— 
Yea, verily, the erstwhile as- 
tonishers of adherents to con- 
vention, and those constrained 
to eschew the lurid in litera- 
ture are coming forth with 
stories which are not only 
harmless, but positively of the 
sort that should prove edity- 
ing to the human race—at 
least, of novel readers. 
—“Your Affectionate God- 
mother — written by Elinor 
Glyn and published by Apple- 
ton, 1s quite in the above class, 
as is also Frank Danby’s Full 
Swing— 
—“Mr. Arnold Bennett has de- 
parted from his long time habit 
of ultra realistic, unhappy end- 
ings, and has given us a story 
of pure and enduring passion, 
and fidelity—without, let it be 
known, sacrificing literary 
movements or creeds— 
—"“Of course, should one wish 
alhinteol Pessimism .it'can be 
found in Theodore Drieser’s 
Titan—-the second of his Tri- 
ology, of which The Financier 
was the first, but it is unques- 
tionably clever pessimism—and 
will amuse and interest— 
“Under Handicap, by Jack- 
son Gregory, is a tale of cow- 
boys and the wonderful Wild 
West, in which he works out 


€ DM rr nae 


ee 


the usual significance of the 
title, in reverse English, with 
the result of a virile, helpful 


and remembered— 

—“Another book with the 
breath of ‘God’s Outdoors’ in 
its pages isLetters of a Woman 
Homesteader, by Elinore 
Pruitt Stewart. Do you love 
the glory of the setting sun 
dropping from sight behind the 
purple mountains—the sweet 
pungent smell of growing 
things, the sound of the music 
of the wild?—then read these 
same letters— 

—‘‘Clark’s Field by Robert 
Herrick is quite a new depar- 
ture for this author, it being 
also a story of a ‘Little Land 
and a Living’—The title refers 
to a twenty-acre tract of 
ground, which is entailed, and 
through that becomes a source 
of livelihood, and unexpected 
gzood— 

—"Jack London’s new collec- 
tion of short stories is called 
The Strength of the Strong— 
and are the usual startlingly 
original, masterly Londoney 
tales which of course we will 
all read whether we really wish 
to or not—” 


—No matter where you are, 
Bullock’s Book Store will be 
glad to be of service to you~ 
—If you can not come or send 
to the store—write or tele- 
phone— 

—Every postoffice is an en- 
trance to Bullock’s Book Store 
—Every Postoffice is a messen- 
pen toO- aiid “irom «Brillocks 
Book Store—Make use of it— 


—Send to Bullock’s-for Books 
—Come to Bullock’s for Books 
—Make Bullock’s your very 
own Book store— 


First Floor 





